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What Shall We Do About Prices? Two 
Articles to Help Business Find the 
Right Answer to the Pricing Muddle 
How Quick Figures Mean More Sales 
A New Plant Design That Cuts Costs 
How to Find What Any Job Is Worth 
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A DARTNELL PUBLICATION 
THIRTY FIVE CENTS 


More Telephone 


* 
Service for 
| 1 In No Year since the telephone was invented 
more people | was there such a remarkable increase in the 


amount of telephone service furnished to 
From the 1946 Annual Report of the the American people as in 1946. The net gain 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company in the number of Bell telephones was 
—— ee | 3,264,000, or more than twice the gain for any 
= previous year. Additional telephones were 
installed at a rate averaging more 
than 25 a minute every working day. 
































2? Achievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and 
determination of the 617,000 people working together 
on the Bell System team. What has been done 
has not been done easily. Many thousands of 
new employees have been trained in telephone work. 
It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties 
caused by the persistent scarcity of certain 
essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 


3 Most of those who were waiting for Bell 
telephone service at the start of 1946 
had been cared for by the year’s end. In addition, 
the System was able to take care of 
more than 70 per cent of all new applications 
received. Yet the total number of new 
requests for service was so great (there 
were more than five million) that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were still about 
two million people waiting for service. 


4 We are working hard to remedy this ’ 
situation and also to reach the point a .* . ' Tur 
where all calls can be handled with pre-war part 
speed or better —in short, to give “ * Alle 
every customer the kind of service he wants . ante 
when and as he wants it. With a 
experience at hand in abundance, and a Sa 
with new tools and techniques, the : ever 
Bell System looks forward to steadily these 
increasing achievement in service = 
to the American people. 4 a 
on | 
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Our Stable of Irish Writers 


will help every reader who has a bad boy, 
or a temperamental gal on his payroll. 
Then there’s another article about a 


Tue old editor has been accused of 
partiality to the Irish. There’s John 
Allen Murphy, a Minnesota Irishman, 
moved to New York, who writes for us 
several times each year. Then there’s 
that loyal son of Eire, John J. O’Rourke, 


development in South America which 
may mean much to business in both con- 


tinents. Add to this an excellent and 


a San Franciscan who turns in an article 
every now and then. Also a newcomer to 
these pages, William J. Reilly, who at 
least has an Irish name and Irish smile 
who did the story on retirement in the 
March issue. Reilly has turned in a story 
on problem personnel which we think 


common-sense interpretation of the 
probable course of business for the re- 
mainder of 1947, and it totals up to a 
well-balanced issue for June. P.S.—We 
nearly forgot William A. McGarry, who 
did that article on Philco in March. 
Maybe we are partial to the Irish! 
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Help Improve 


Products « Methods 
Service « Sales 
Equipment 


If you will 


Encourage 
Ask — Consider 
And Award Employees 





You, too, can buy Suggestion 
System Posters and supplies to 
stimulate more interest in your 
Employees’ Suggestion System. 


IF YOU DO NOT have a sugges- 
tion system—we are able to help 
you create an Employees’ Sugges- 
tion System which will produce re- 
sults and achieve all of the benefits 
which can be realized if the plan is 
properly set up and administered. 


Complete unit on 
outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


$67-50 


Prices in quanti- 

ties as low as 

$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. 


Write for copy of our new broadside 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Friendly People Everywhere 
To the Editor: 


It was not surprising to have your 
editor, Eugene Whitmore, express himself 
as he did about Mr. Aspley finding folks 
in Florida, Georgia, and Alabama so 
friendly. 

People are just as friendly as you will 
permit them to be, and Mr. Aspley is one 
of those friendly fellows who, in turn, 
generates friendship in anyone that he 
might meet. He permits people to be 
friendly with him. He approaches them 
in a friendly attitude. 

My contention is that people are 
friendly everywhere if you will just let 
them be friendly. But if you approach 
them with an attitude of sternness, a 
sour-puss face, you will get just that 
same treatment. 

It is mostly in ourselves that we find 
people unfriendly.— Bert Fiscu, sales 
manager, H. J. Justin § Sons, Inc., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Articles on Employer- 
Employee Relations 


To the Editor: 


We believe the following articles pub- 
lished in American Bustness are excel- 
lent and would like your permission to 
condense these articles for early publica- 
tion in our external house organ, Modern 
Employer: “Cutting Typing and Steno- 
graphic Costs,” January 1946; “How to 
Get Your Ideas Across,” December 1945; 
“How to Set Up a Personnel Budget,” 





November 1945; “How to Get Along 
with the Boss,” December 1945 issue. 

We are endeavoring to acquaint em- 
ployers in industry and business with the 
finest material both written and spoken 
on the subject of employer-employee re- 
lations. Our magazine is not open for ad- 
vertising other than the messages of the 
several vocational agencies sponsoring its 
publication and its circulation without 
charge to employers. 

Full credit will be given your publica- 
tion as the original publisher of these 
articles.—P. H. Baiscu, Executive Publi- 
cations, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Baiscu: We are happy to give 
permission to reprint the articles as 
suggested. 


Organizing Chapters of 
Systems Men 


To the Editor: 


I have seen several references to the 
Systems and Procedures Association. On 
page 50 of the March issue of American 
Business, reference is made to the 
Philadelphia chapter as the starting 
chapter. Will you please put me in con- 
tact with the proper persons from whom 
I can secure details on organizing a 
chapter in Hartford? If you have details 
you can offer yourself, please rest as- 
sured they will be most welcome.—E. D. 
Tunis, branch manager, The McBee 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Mr. Tunis: You may obtain full in- 
formation about the Systems and Pro- 
cedures Association from Kenneth Marks, 
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of J. K. Lasser & Company, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City 18. 

Eprtor’s Nore: Since writing the above 
letter, we believe it may be better to get 
in touch with Joseph Covell, of Joseph 
S. Covell and Associates, 1518 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2. See page 51, of 
this issue. 


“Keep Step or Fail” 


To the Editor: 


Looking through the December issue of 
AmeRICAN Business, I ran across an 
article concerning a candy store, which 
interested me very much. 

Will you please advise me if it would 
be possible to get several reprints of this 
article, or at least a copy of the magazine 
for the month of December 1946?—V. H. 
Jones, mgr., Store Planning § Merchan- 
dising Laboratories, The Goodyear Tire 
§& Rubber Company, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


To the Editor: 


Would you be kind enough to furnish 
us with 10 copies of the reprint from the 
American Busrness, December 1946 issue, 
relative to the Kranz candy store? 
J. V. Nietsen, Universal Equipment 
Company, Chicago. 


Messrs. Jones and NietseN: We are 
glad you liked the editorial, “Keep Step 
or Fail.” Unfortunately, we did not make 
reprints of it—we’re sorry. 


Building Better Customers 


To the Editor: 


Some time ago an article under the 
title, “Ways to Build Better Customers,” 
by John Garth, appeared in your publica- 
tion. We would like very much to run a 
brief condensation of this article in sec- 
tion of Best’s Insurance News entitled, 
“Sales Slants from Other Fields,” giving 
your organization the customary credit. 
Will you please let us know if this is ac- 
ceptable?—Tuomas J. Lewis, assistant 
editor, Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 
New York City. 


Mr. Lewis: We are happy to have you 
use the article as outlined in vour letter. 


Store Modernization 


To the Editor: 


In your March issue mention was made 
of a survey completed by the Store 
Modernization Show, some of the details 
of which are particularly interesting to 
us, though not from the display stand- 
point. 

We would appreciate it if you would 
let us know by whom the survey was 
made; or if you do not have this informa- 
tion, to whom we may refer for it.—Muiss 
H. M. Russet, assistant manager, 
Charga-Plate Division, Farrington Manu- 
facturing Company, Boston. 

Miss Russert: The survey was con- 
ducted by Tracy-Robinson, Inc., for the 
Store Modernization Show. Address of 
this company is 270 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. 
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U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION 


HERE’S HOW TO 


A USPM Metered 
Mail Machine is the 
Heart of Any Modern 

Mailroom System! 


N OTHING speeds up and smooths out your mailing operations as 
effectively as a USPM Metered Mail System. By imprinting postage 
and mailing date on mail simultaneously, in your own office, this system 


eliminates cancelling operations in the post office—speeding its delivery to 
trains and planes. 

Time is saved in your office, too, because sealing, printing of meterstamp, 
town and date circle, postmark and an advertising message, counting, 
stacking and postage accounting are done in one automatic operation. 

A USPM Metered Mail System cuts postage costs, saves clerical hours, 
increases sales and builds prestige. It gives positive control over your 
postage account and automatic protection against postage loss. It’s the 
modern way to speed and safeguard your mail. Your USPM specialist will 
gladly give you a demonstration. Call him today. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, SEND FOR THIS FOLDER 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service—expert planning, 
systems and equipment to fit your particular requirements. Write 
Dept. AB-57 for ‘Blueprint’ Folder giving full information. 


Visit our exhibit at the National Office Management 
Association Conference, May 25 to 28, Cincinnati. 


Metered Mail Systems...Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ... Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


ee MERCIAL 
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Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Canada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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That’s why I. Miller & Sons, Inc., while holding 
faithfully to the highest old-world standards of 
craftsmanship in producing women’s fine shoes, turns 
to the National Payroll Machine when it comes to the 
question of preparing their craftsmen’s payroll. 

At a single operation, the National Payroll Machine 
records the hours worked, the gross earnings, the 
Federal Withholding Tax, the Federal Old Age Benefit 
and other deductions, the total earnings to date, the 
Federal Old Age Benefit to date, the income tax 
withheld to date, and the net pay. 

All these records are made at the same time, all are 
originals, all are exactly the same. All entries are proved 
correct at the time of writing—thus obviating 
discrepancies due to human error. All entries are clear, 
legible, and easily understood. 

Let your local National Cash Register representative 
study your needs, and then show you how the 
National Payroll System can speed your work in not 
less than three accounting functions. First: for the 
collection and preparation of pre-payroll controls. 
Second: for the writing and issuance of your payroll 
checks. And third: for making cost distributions, and 
the preparation of tax reports. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS « ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 


National Payroll Machine at I. Miller & Sons, Inc. 
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Economists Playing God 
are playing havoc with intelligent 
business planning. Like little girls 
who dress up in their mothers’ 
clothes, some economists are at- 
tempting to acquire a_ stature 
which they do not possess. They 
are forecasting recklessly. Beards- 
ley Ruml, of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany, Inc.,says,in a national maga- 
zine, that the next depression will 
begin on April 15, 1948. Of course 
he hedges, and admits that the de- 
pression may not come at all, and 
says that he may have guessed 
wrong in the first place. But people 
will talk about the Ruml predic- 
tion of a depression—not his ad- 
mission that it may not come at 
all. The magazine which printed 
this story ran a line on the cover 
telling people to look on a certain 
page for the date of the next de- 
pression. If the depression comes 
as scheduled by Mr. Ruml, shall 
we call it the Ruml Depression? It 
seems that an economist who values 
his reputation would be extremely 
cautious in scheduling disaster for 
the country. There are just enough 
people who seem to love to repeat 
disaster talk so that predictions of 
economic trouble ahead cause a lot 
of mischief. 


New York Is Hysterical, 
which is nothing new for that hectic 
city. Two weeks in New York, fol- 
lowing a trip to the Southwest by 
this writer, emphasized the con- 
trast between our largest city and 
the “provinces.” In New York 
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there are truly wild tales about 
“the depression.” But in_ the 
Middlewest and_ the 
there is 
recession talk. We want to urge a 
lot of New York 


schedule long trips through the 


Southwest 
much less depression- 
executives to 


hinterlands, stopping here and 
there in the smaller towns to see 
how well business is holding up in 
these small communities, how much 
money the small banks have on 
deposit. Let them talk with small- 
town bankers and learn how much 
money the people have in govern- 
ment bonds, how they have paid 
off mortgages, reduced or liqui- 
loans, 
wiped out debts. 
These conditions now prevailing in 
the smaller 
exactly 
which prevailed in the country 


dated insurance policy 


long-standing 


communities are 
opposite to conditions 
prior to the crash of 1929—when 
the cities were the last to feel the 
money shortage. Farm products’ 
prices had _ been 
several years before the 1929 de- 


depressed for 
pression, and the _ small-town 
people were hard up long before 
the city folks heard anything about 
the end of the boom of the late 
twenties. 


Well-Managed Companies 
are coming into their own right 
now. During the past 7 years many 
extravagant, stupid, reckless men 
at the head of some companies 
have turned in spectacular profit 
records. They have taken their 
bows, patted themselves on the 


back, and thought themselves busi- 
ness geniuses. Actually they were, 
and are, nothing of the sort. They 
were just business adventurers 
riding the crest of the wave of 
money released by Uncle Santa 
Claus at Already 


they are beginning to go through 


Washington. 


the wringer, and what is left from 
some of the star-spangled money- 
makers will be pitiful to behold. 
Many an astute credit man is 
watching some of these companies 
and pushing them hard for money 
that is due. 


Pricing Problems are upper- 
most in the minds of many execu- 
tives. One phase of this problem is 
to determine how long your cus- 
tomers can live on their present 
inventories. Here’s a report from 
just one small business. It tradi- 
tionally carries an inventory of 
about $7,000 material. 
Today its inventories are valued 
at about $25,000. This is partly 
due to inflation, partly due to the 
fact that slow deliveries, erratic 
keeping of 
balanced stocks in the hands of 
suppliers have forced this little 


in raw 


promises, and un- 


producer to build up his inventory. 
When, as, and if he gets scared, he 
will stop buying momentarily—for 
about 3 months to be exact—and 
live off of his inventory. So far, his 
sales show no signs of slacking. He 
can operate little more than 2 
months on his present inventory, 
and would have to begin buying 
only about 2 months after he stops 
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How you can do your 


ORDER WRITING 


or any other office paper work 


ON BLANK PAPER 


with Davidson Pre-printed 
Paper Masters 


This is a Davidson Pre-Printed Paper Master. 
It is supplied to you pre-printed with any of 
your standard office forms such as production 
orders, inventory lists, tabulating machine 
reports, combination orders and invoices, ship- 
ping documents, or any of hundreds of similar 
forms. 


To issue multiple orders, merely type the in- 
formation directly on one of these Pre-printed 
Masters using a standard typewriter or other 
mechanical writing device. Signature can be 
added with pen or pencil if desired. 


Place the typed Master on your Davidson 
Dual Duplicator and, using blank paper, both 
the form and the filled-in matter are repro- 
duced simultaneously and in perfect register 
. .. aS Many copies as you need ... and all 
with one writing. 















This is the Davidson Offset method . . . the 
method that gives you clear, distinct copies 
in black or any color you want. . . no fuzzy, 


indistinct characters . . . no broken lines. 
Each is a faithful reproduction of the original. 

Huge stocks of printed office forms are no 
longer necessary... just use blank paper...any 
color. And the process is exceedingly simple 
...fast...dependable...and very low in cost. 

Remember, the Davidson is a dual purpose 


Davidson Manufacturing Corporation 

1028-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Gentlemen: I would like to know more about how 
I can expedite office paper work with a Davidson 
Dual Duplicator and Davidson Paper Masters. 


NIN ccd conde ens aceiesredcatne -eusierd Hise are RIT SIE VINES A DUAL DUPLICATOR 
IM itis eiscdes Canetdatiae oe cones Sata Clee ea tas —— 
Ree a ar en eer ne Tee Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of U. S., Canada, 
AEN Ee Ce ene meee hs coiig and foreign countries. 
= 


duplicator . . . reproduces from offset plates 
as well as from type, electrotypes, and rubber 
plates. With it you can produce advertising 
literature in one or more colors, stationery, 
bulletins, envelopes, and dozens of other items 
. . . exceptionally high quality at low cost. 
And only a Davidson can give you all this 
in one machine. 
The coupon will bring you full details . . 

no obligation. 
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Davidson 
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current purchases. Before we get 
panicky about business we ought 
to know accurately the inventory 
position of all our customers. Then, 
if we keep a finger on the pulse of 
consumption, we can reach correct 
decisions, without panic or fear, 
and proceed accordingly. 


Work in Process is something 
to be watched. Many producers 
have abnormally high investments 
in unfinished 
blies, partial assemblies, or raw 
materials on which considerable 
work has been done. This is due to 
delays in receipt of vital parts, 
which prevent final assemblies or 
completion of work in process. 


goods — subassem- 


These work-in-process inventories 
will disappear rapidly in most in- 
dustries as soon as the parts and 
raw material shortages end. In the 
meantime, they may embarrass 
some producers with depleted work- 
ing capital. That’s why credit men 
are watching this phase of the in- 
ventory problem. 


Substandard Quality mer- 
chandise is another phase of busi- 
ness that needs watching. “I will 
feel better when I liquidate about 


$25,000 worth of substandard 
merchandise in my inventory,” an 
astute retailer told AMERICAN 


Business late in April. “My only 
reason for apprehension is that 
one of these days quality mer- 
chandise will appear in quantity 
and its appearance will damage 
the value of the substandard stuff 
I have. I am moving it as rapidly 
as possible, and I may reach a 
point where I will take a loss on it, 
if necessary. But I have set up the 
necessary cushions to relieve the 
shock if I have to liquidate this 
inventory at a loss, so there is little 
danger of my getting badly hurt 
by it.” 


Complaints by Many sellers 
that the public is backing away 
from high-priced merchandise do 
not take into consideration the 
facts that merchandise was never 
so poorly displayed, was never so 
badly promoted, that salesmanship 
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in retail stores has reached an all- 
time low level. Instead of hollering 
about the slump in demand, some 
merchants would do well to get 
busy and improve 
chandising. No longer can a brief 


their mer- 
announcement, “We have nylons” 
create a riot. The way women were 
pushed around by stores last year 
when nylons were on sale ap- 
parently made many merchants 
think people were so anxious to buy 
that all they had to do was to shout 
to the customers to line up, and 
shell out the 
need a little wooing these days, 
and no one has a right to complain 
that 
noses at merchandise until we learn 


money. Customers 


customers are turning up 


to use a few old-time blandish- 
ments in showing it to them, and 
making them want it. 


Buyers’ Market is being 
talked of as if it were a calamity. 
Some people seem to think the re- 
turn of the buyers’ market—where 
a buyer can look a salesman in the 
eye and tell him to pack up his 
samples and go to hell, if he is so 
disposed—is a catastrophy. It is 
nothing of the kind. America grew 
rich and powerful during the time 
when a buyers’ market was the pre- 
vailing condition. We should not 
be afraid of a buyers’ market ; it is 
American. It is healthy, normal, 
and sound. 

Alfred P. Sloan, General 
Motors chairman, told the Eco- 
nomic Club of New York, on 
April 16, 1947, “I should like to 
see the tax structure, through 
some form of tax advantage, en- 
courage a more rapid obsolescence 
of plant and equipment—the sub- 
stitution of the new for the old. 
Generally speaking our production 
equipment is always behind current 
technology. Before the war the 
discrepancy was most substantial. 
It prevented what otherwise would 
have been possible—reduced costs 
and hence lower selling prices. And 
this applies to capital goods in 
general.” Mr. Sloan had 
suggestions about the revision of 
the tax methods of the Government, 


other 





including a complaint against the 
present double taxation of cor- 
poration dividends. But it strikes 
us that a tax advantage allowing 
more rapid modernization of busi- 
ness would be a tremendous in- 
surance against unemployment. 


President Truman expects 
business to bear the full burden of 
lowering prices. He says that 
prices are too high—which may or 
may not be true. We wonder if it 
ever occurred to him that the price 
of government is also extremely 
high. If President Truman were 
willing to allow a reduction in the 


price of government — that is, 
enough of a reduction to permit 
some relief from today’s crippling 
taxes—prices of goods and com- 
modities would come down rapidly. 
President ‘Truman heads the 
highest-priced government ever to 
reign in the history of the United 
States; but he 
not want to budge one inch in 


apparently does 


lowering the price of that govern- 
ment to the taxpayers, most of 
whom now work from 2 to 3 days 
a week to pay for Mr. Truman’s 
inflated government. 


Salesmanship has become a 
forgotten art insome organizations. 
We have before us a circular let- 
ter in which an equipment manu- 
facturer says, “We are happy to 
announce that we can now accept 
orders for our No. 46B machines 
for prompt delivery. Trusting to 
with your’ valued 
orders, we are.” This reminds us of 
the time we first landed a job in 
Chicago. It was a bitter battle to 
land that job, and we did every- 
thing in our power to attach our 
name to that payroll. It was a 
tight fight. A week later our home- 
town paper announced, “Eugene 
Whitmore has accepted a position 
in Chicago.” We didn’t accept it 
at all—we fought for it. And some 
of the companies now announcing 
that they are in a position to “ac- 
cept” orders will soon learn they 
will have to go out and scramble 
for orders — just as we had to 
scramble for that first position. 
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Norton Company, manufacturer his 

Politics? Jockeying for public acclaim? Sounding off . or cee came ra ~ 
just to make noise? Or has a buyers’ strike really be- quantities purchased. wi 
gun? That’s the question which every producer must Henry Modell, of Modell stores, ne 
answer today, for the prices he asks may determine coe myen eaemants te setae son 
: ( . markups, pointing out that his 

whether his factory runs this summer or whether it stores had sold 1,000 dozen of - 
must close ‘‘for needed repairs’’ within a short time men’s white shirts at $1.95 each * 
which cost $18 a dozen, and more ial 

than a million pairs of men’s socks , 

at 17 cents a pair. His stores en- fus 

INCE the middle of March, Chrysler, and several lesser com- joyed the largest business = par 
practically everybody but panies announced price reductions March for any month in the — bar 
Shirley Temple and Senator Clag- _recently and gained much favor- pany’s 60-year history, he said. loa 
horn has uttered a solemn pro- able comment. Earl Bunting, president of Na- mo 
nouncement about prices. The Lew Hahn, president, National tional Association of Manufac- fin: 
general tenor of the utterances has _‘- Retail Dry Goods Association, de- turers, said that unless the upward will 
been to the effect that prices are clared that retail merchants were agree of prices is stagyet, the na- will 
too high and must come down. trying to reduce prices. tion’s economy is in “for a most loa 
President Truman called his Yankee Shoemakers, a division awful bust.” A yaen gee the NAM 
cabinet to discuss prices and then of the Sam Smith Shoe Corpora- 4% busy campaigning for ending cou 
announced prices would have to be _ tion, of Newmarket, New Hamp- of OPA price controls on manu- pla 
reduced or wage levels advanced. shire, used large-space advertise- factured goods. They said then of 
Jack I. Straus, president, R. H. ments to announce a reduction of _ that prices would go up slightly if rea 
Macy & Company, Inc., paid for a $1 a pair on two brands of shoes, OPA was abolished, but that ~~ 
page advertisement in New York _ bringing one brand down from $6 natural forces of competition has 
Th 


papers to hammer for lower prices. 
Ford, International Harvester, 





a pair to $5, and another brand 
from $5 to $4 a pair. 





would soon bring them down. 
United States Plywood Com- 
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pany used large-space newspaper 
advertising to ask, “Are You Pay- 
ing Too Much for Douglas Fir 
Plywood?” The company  sug- 
gested there is at least a gray 
market in plywood, and urged 
buyers to consult only legitimate 
jobbers and dealers when buying. 

Thomas B. Freeman, Butler 
Brothers president, complained in 
his annual report to stockholders 
that consumers were backing away 
from high-priced goods, while 
manufacturers’ prices, for the 
most part, are holding firm, with 
some even rising. 

Persistent rumors that steel 
prices would be reduced before 
May were denied by leading steel 
company officers. 

To add to the alarm and con- 
fusion, reports from loan com- 
panies, mortgage bankers, and 
banks, reiterated the news that 
loans on housing were becoming 
more difficult to negotiate, because 
financiers fear high building prices 
will mean that many of these loans 
will be in distress long before the 
loans are paid. 

Reports from all over the 
country say that 1947 building 
plans are being postponed because 
of the feeling that prices have 
reached peaks and must come down 
—or that the building industry 
has priced itself out of the market. 
The building industry, meanwhile, 
is concentrating on completing the 
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unfinished homes started in 1946 
and delayed by labor or equipment 
and material shortages. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting 
news of all was seen in a report 
that the apparel industry in New 
York is about two-thirds idle with 
the remainder of the plants on a 
part-time production basis. Con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices 
was the most frequently mentioned 
reason for this slump. Others re- 
port that difficulties between retail 
buyers and the producers were also 
partially to blame. Retailers want 
cancellation privileges reinstated, 
and want quicker deliveries. Pro- 
ducers decline to allow cancella- 
tions, and say that quicker de- 
liveries are impossible because of 
delays in receipt of raw materials 
from mills. 

Here are but a few of the reper- 
cussions in the price field which 
have gained the most comment. 
But they are only a few. Obviously, 
it would require page after page 
of space to list all the develop- 
ments of the past few weeks in the 
price situation. 

To the manufacturer’ whose 
backlog of unfilled orders is bigger 
than it was a year ago, or who 
has orders he can’t fill for 6 
months to a year later, all this 
discussion and hullabaloo about 
prices may seem strictly academic. 

To any producers whose costs 
are still rising, and whose produc- 










tion remains discouragingly low, 
compared with manpower em- 
ployed, the discussion must seem 
academic to the point of being 
ridiculous. 

And therein lies the meat of the 
whole problem. Certainly no manu- 
facturer or distributor of mer- 
chandise can wholly ignore the 
wave of price discussions which is 
sweeping the country today—no 
matter how fat his unfilled order 
book may be. 

The problem is to appraise the 
price objections and to pin down 
the facts which govern each in- 
dustry, rather than to be unduly 
alarmed by the  near-hysteria 
which prevails in some fields con- 
cerning prices. 

There are several ways to ap- 
proach a study which will lead to 
a sound decision about prices, or 
to the development of a price 
policy which will perform the two- 
pronged task of protecting a com- 
pany against losses due to emer- 
gency price reductions, and at the 
same time win and hold buying 
good-will by allowing price reduc- 
tions, when justified, to be made in 
time to correct faults which may 
exist in current price structures. 

As one executive put it, “Our 
problem is to be so well-informed 
that we know every condition which 
exists in the movement of our mer- 
chandise so that we can plan 
ahead, and will (Continued on page 34} 
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This scene from a picture made by ‘‘Chain Store Merchandiser”’ stresses the need for better salesmanship in retailing 
today, adding evidence to the claim that bad retail selling may be just as much to blame for slow sales as are high prices 


The Other Side of 
Price Complaints 





An attempt to appraise some of the demands for lower 
prices, and to examine the possibility that lower prices, 
and lower prices only, are far from the best cure for 
today’s problems. A blunt listing of factors besides 
price which may be important in buyer indifference 





A° IS always the case in any 
“wave,” some of the talk about 
high prices today, especially that 
from retailers, is: 

1. Mere parroting of currently 
popular talk. 

2. Wishful thinking or hoping 
for an “easy” solution to a 
problem. 

3. Thoughtless complaint, with- 
out “thinking through” the 
problem. 

4. Unwillingness to admit that 
better salesmanship and serv- 
ice to customers is needed. 


or 


Refusal to accept fair share 


10 


of probable reduction in 

margins. 
Suppose we take these objec- 
tions, one at a time, and see what 
we can do with them when they are 


analyzed carefully. 


No. 1—Mere parroting of cur- 
rently popular talk. 

Business in America always has 
a current which it is 
fashionable to discuss with sup- 
pliers, with salesmen, at luncheon 
clubs, and in conventions. A year 
ago, it was labor and OPA. Prior 
to that, it was probably postwar 


problem 


unemployment, the fear of a 
terrific slump when the Government 
stopped buying. 

During the war, business liked 
to discuss the terrible interference 
with traditional methods which 
the Government was _ imposing 
upon it. During the New Deal’s 
ascendency the favorite topic of 
business conversation was_ the 
problem of Social Security taxes, 
the growth of unions, dislike of 
F.D.R., the ideas of Harold 
Ickes, Wallace, and others of the 
same ilk. 

Right now, it is fashionable and 
pleasant to kick about high prices. 
While we cannot, and should not, 
laugh off this current wave of talk 
about prices, it is smart to ap- 
praise it, not by the amount of 
talk about it, but by its true mean- 
ing. At least. part of the present 
wailing about high prices is similar 
to the other waves of complaint, 
which are always sweeping the 
country. 
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Each seller must attempt to ap- 
praise the real seriousness of price 
complaints in his field and not be 
stampeded by the idle talk-for- 
talk’s-sake that is going around. 


No. 2—Wishful thinking or hop- 
ing for an “easy” solution to a 
problem. 

Whenever business runs _head- 
long into a problem there are 
always people to offer a panacea. 
Right now the most popular and 
oft-repeated panacea is, “Reduce 
prices.” A year ago, the same 
people were saying that the only 
thing needed to insure prosperity 
was to abolish OPA and‘ give the 
manufacturers a chance to raise 
prices. é 

While there can be no denying 
that lower prices might offer a 
solution to some current problems, 
we must be sure that the people 
who are crying loudest for lower 
prices are not the same people who 
always want the other fellow to 
provide a_ solution for their 
problems. 

For the retailer to say 
many are right now—that lower 
prices by the manufacturers, and 
only lower prices, can put things 
right, is little more than buck- 





“as 


passing. 

Are retail operating costs too 
high? Are retailers asking the 
public to pay them more than their 
services are actually worth? Both 
these questions are fair to ask the 
retailer who rushes to the platform 
in a convention and shouts for 
lower prices from suppliers. 


No. 3—Thoughtless complaint, 
without “thinking through” the 
problem. 


The “easy answer” is almost 
never the right answer. To those 
who are raising all this hue and 
cry about the necessity for lower 
prices, suppose we ask, “Isn’t it 
true that one price reduction 
simply puts buyers on guard to 
look for another?” It is popular 
now to assert that reducing prices 
brings more buyers into the 
market, enables more people to 


buy, increases production, and 
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raises the standard of living. While 
there is much truth to all these 
claims, we have only to remember 
what the wave of price-cutting did 
to us in the early 1930's. We ought 
to proceed with price reductions 
with every known caution and safe- 
guard. 

Every salesman and even the 
old-time horse trader knows that 
an astute buyer is taught to yawn 
when a price concession is men- 
Buyers look upon each 
concession as a sure sign of weak- 


tioned. 


ness, and wait silently to see if the 
first’ price reduction can _ be 
pyramided into another by a 
frozen look and a 
supreme indifference. 


We need to remember that what 


gesture of 


nearly everybody wants today is 
a better value. There are other 
ways of giving better values than 
reducing prices. We may be able 
to increase quality, to improve 
service, add a new feature, or give 
greater values in other ways which 
could conceivably be more im- 
portant than shaving prices. 
Remember this: Almost every- 
body who is howling for price re- 
ductions is pointing at the other 
fellow. He wants to maintain his 
own prices, but it would cure all ills 
if the other fellow makes a big- 
hearted move and cuts his prices. 


No. 4—Unwillingness to admit 
that better salesmanship and 
service to customers is needed. 


The retailer who howls for lower 
prices, who says customers are 
backing away from merchandise at 
present prices, may overlook the 
biggest factor in today’s slight 
falling-off in the public’s fever- 
heat buying urge which has raged 
for 7 years. This factor is the low 
level of retail salesmanship today. 
Store salespeople yawn in cus- 
tomer’s faces; they are impolite, 
indifferent, and at times even in- 
solent. They show you one item; 
when you ask for something else, 
they assure you nothing more is 
available. Store clerks actually tell 
customers they do not have certain 
items in stock, without even bother- 
ing to look. 





Stores which once boasted about 
deliveries now expect customers to 
‘carry home heavy bundles; or de- 
liveries are late, unreliable, and in- 
frequent. Stores which once offered 
allowances for used merchandise 
now scoff at the very idea of taking 
a trade-in. The whole process of 
retail shopping has become a 
burden, a chore, and a disagree- 
able task in some of the so-called 
best stores in the country. 

So it if sore-thumb plain that 
much of the “backing away” which 
is occurring in retail stores today 
is simply a silent protest against 
the miserable service most buyers 
receive when they attempt to spend 


money. Some retailers who are 


yelling loudest for lower prices 
overhaul 
change-making, 
advertising, and cus- 


could profitably their 
sales, wrapping, 
delivery, 
tomer service processes with a 
view toward getting at least a 50 
per cent improvement in every one 
of these phases of retailing. With 
such an improvement, buyers will 
complain far less about higher 


prices. 


No. 5—Refusal to accept fair 
share of probable reduction in 
margins. 


Perhaps the most revolutionary 
change in retailing in the past 50 
years is the nation-wide attempt— 
often successful— to move mer- 
chandise from manufacturer to 
consumer with less expense. Chain 
stores, supermarkets, mail-order 
stores, and now the “one-stop” 
stores, have all been hacking away 
at retail margin. While this has 
been going on, some of the depart- 
ment stores, many independents, 
and most of the specialty shops 
have seemed to shut their eyes at 
the big fact that in many lines the 
consumer is asked to pay less for 
the services of the retailer and the 
wholesaler than ever before in 
mercantile history. Men who ought 
to know assert that J. C. Penney 
Company handles merchandise for 
5 per cent less-than the great mail- 
order chain stores. And everybody 
knows that the mail-order chain 
stores take a (Continued on page 40) 
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A 12-part continuous billing form, run off on an IBM Elec- 
tromatic billing machine, is used to speed order handling 


uick Figures Mean 





More Sales 





Many companies are finding that with an increasingly 
larger volume of business to handle, they have out- 
grown their once adequate equipment and systems for 
handling clerical procedures. Here is the story of 
how Stronghold Screw Products solved this problem 





BY JAMES TURNER 


E HAD three main objectives 

in mind when we installed a 
new system 3 months ago,” reports 
Irving Borg, director of purchases, 
Stronghold Screw Products Inc., 
Chicago machine screw manufac- 
turer. “It 
analysis, inventory records, pro- 
duction history, back-order and 
shipping records into one inte- 
grated system. 

“During the past 2 years the 
volume of our business has more 
than doubled. We needed a system 
that would keep pace with this 


combines our _ sales 
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growing volume and give us fast, 
accurate information on company 
progress. 

“Because of rapidly changing 
business conditions, we needed a 
tighter inventory. 
What we call the lead time on 
which elapses 


control over 


orders—the time 
between the placing of an order and 
shipping it—is often several weeks, 
although this has been cut down on 
many items. Since both the current 
market value and the replacement 
value of inventories may change in 
a relatively short time, a favorable 








Invoice copies of orders are first sorted according to type 
and size of items ordered, then entered on inventory cards 


inventory situation today may be 
unfavorable tomorrow. To control 
more than 4,000 items in our in- 
ventory, we needed a current pic- 
ture at all times on how each item 
was moving, for our production 
and sales departments. 

“Our third objective — and we 
think the most important—was to 
give our customers better service. 
We wanted to be able to give our 
customers information quickly on 
standards, substitutes, time of de- 
livery, availability, and price for 
any of the items. 

“We believe that by giving more 
information to our salesmen they 
will have the facts they need to give 
better service to our customers. 
For example, when one of our 
salesmen receives a long-distance 
call requesting prices or 
ability on an item, the salesman 


avail- 


can call the inventory and stock 
departments through an intercom- 
munication system to check this in- 
formation and complete the call in 


2 minutes. 
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After copies of invoices are sorted according to the types of items ordered, clerks make entries on VisiRecord cards, which 
automatically reserves these items for a customer. This system also provides current information on production and sale 


“Our old system did not give a 
complete picture. We had no sales 
information, except a record of 
the original customer for whom 
material was produced. 

“Under our new system we have 
inventory and 
production with sales. We can tell 
at a glance how much material is 
available for each order. We can 
tell quickly whether our stock is in 
or out of balance, and when we 


coordinated our 


have reached a critical point on 
any item.” 

All clerical details entering into 
production, inventory, and sales 
activities have been effectively 
combined into a smooth operating 
unit at Stronghold by applying 
the straight-line production prin- 
ciple to office work. 

When orders are received they 
are written on a special form which 
shows the company’s part number, 
the quantity required and in stock, 
the date required and promised, 
description, and price. After 
orders are checked for credit rat- 
ing, they are passed along to the 
sales manager for approval, then 
sent to the billing department. 
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Long-distance calls inquiring about 
any item can be handled in 2 minutes 


Here, orders are written up on 
an IBM Electromatic typewriter 
using a 12-part, continuous, one- 
time carbon form. This form was 
designed by The Standard Register 
Company in cooperation with 
Stronghold Screw Products. Each 
form is numbered serially at the 
time it is printed, which affords an 
accurate control and reference on 
all sales and shipments. 

Copies of this 12-part form in- 
clude: (1) Customer invoice; (2) 





Intercommunication system connects 
salesmen with inventory department 


duplicate invoice; (3) accounting 
department; (4) file copy; (5) 
salesman’s copy of invoice; (6) 
shipping copy; (7) delivery re- 
ceipt; (8) packing slip; (9) pro- 
duction department; (10) office 
copy order; (11) acknowledgment 
of order; (12) salesman’s copy of 
order. 

Salesmen receive both a copy of 
the invoice and a copy of the order, 
so they can have a record of any 


changes or (Continued on page 48) 











Labels required for individual shipments at Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company vary from 5 to 5,000. Labels for 
shipments like the one shown above are now turned out at less cost with greater speed to meet special requirements 


Simplified Labeling 
Speeds Shipments 





First installed on a test basis, a new duplicating label 


process at Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


has resulted in substantial savings in time and money 





BY M. G. WILSON 


OW Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company worked 
out one of its knottiest problems— 
that of satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically labeling its varied prod- 
ucts—s of interest to industry as 
a whole and of special interest to 
paper manufacturers and others 
who make a variety of products. 
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The paper industry is one which 
involves a great diversification of 
manufacturing processes. This 
complexity is especially evident 
among organizations that manu- 
facture high-grade papers as well 
as concerns that make papers de- 
veloped to solve special packaging 
and protecting problems. 


The Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment 


sentative of the paper industry 


Company is_ repre- 
and is recognized as the operator 
of the “world’s model paper mill” 
in Parchment, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. Life in the model village of 
Parchment revolves around the 
two big KVP mills which handle all 
of the processes involved in the 
manufacture of high-grade papers, 
plus five major “converting” jobs. 

From KVP comes the vegetable 
parchment papers used for pro- 
tecting foods where water, fats, 
or grease is a problem. Such prod- 
ucts as plain waxed or printed 
papers used for packaging breads, 
soaps, cereals, and meats, flow in 
great quantity from KVP. It also 
produces printing papers as well 
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as “fine papers” for letterheads, 
envelopes, and other uses. The 
major job of converting is special 
treating which includes the prep- 
aration of paper by highly techni- 
‘al processes. Laminated papers, 
transparent papers, and water- 
and blood-proof papers for use by 
meat markets are a few of the 
better-known 
papers KVP produces. 


types of special 

These papers are purchased by 
KVP’s customers in continuous 
rolls or cut to specific sizes and 
packaged in various quantities, 
depending upon their end uses. The 
varied packaging that is required 
presented definite difficulties in 
labeling and identification. Until 
recently all KVP labels were pro- 
duced by several different slow and 
costly hand operations, depending 
mainly upon requirements varying 
from as few as five labels to as 
many as five thousand, with an 
over-all average of fifty per job. 
KVP became aware of the need to 
develop a more satisfactory and 
economical method of labeling. A 
qualified group was given the job 
of studying this problem and de- 
veloping a solution without dis- 
turbing the sales-order-invoice 
procedure in use. 

The work of this group was 
broken into steps: An 
analysis of how the job was being 


three 


done with special attention given 
to known disadvantages ; a tabula- 
tion and consideration of physical 
properties required and manufac- 
turing processes involved ; and rec- 
ommendations for a satisfactory 
and efficient method of labeling 
that would eliminate the former 
disadvantages, satisfy manufac- 
turing requirements, speed up pro- 
duction, and reduce costs. 

For more than five copies, a 
small hand-operated _ stencil 
mechanism had previously served. 
For five or less copies, typewriters 
and carbon paper were used. Vari- 
able information was hand-printed 
if the quantity was small ; machine- 
printed if a greater number of 
labels was needed. 

From four to seven cardboard 
stencils were used for labeling each 
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After a form-topped stencil sheet is typed with necessary information for 
each order, the required quantity of labels is then run off on the Mimeograph 


carton. The high cost of the ma- 
terials and labor, and the low speed 
of production, made this system 
generally slow and unsatisfactory. 

KVP’s labels must meet certain 
specifications arising from the 
nature of the products themselves 
or the particular uses for which 
they are designed. For instance, 
after manufacture and delivery to 
the customer, the raw stock, paper 
rolls, or packaged paper, may be 
stored in warehouses for a long 
period of time. Or the papery stock, 
because of its end use, may have to 
be shipped in refrigerator cars and 
therefore be subjected to moist 
conditions for long periods. For 
these reasons, permanent, weather- 
proof markings are necessary. 

In the handling of the labeling 
process in the mills, there were also 
several factors to be considered. In 
making a change from the old 
method, a system was required that 
would in no way disturb the 
sales-order-invoice procedure. 


Another qualification was a sys- 
tem that permitted. the labeling 
different 


throughout the mills. Previous ex- 


to be done at points 
perience had proved a central loca- 
tion for labeling all products im- 
practical. Because orders are “in 
process” varying lengths of time, 
KVP also wanted the procedure to 
include the preparation of a mas- 
ter at the time of the entry of the 
customer’s order... the master to 
be held until the labels are needed. 

As a result of the study the 
group decided upon stencil dupli- 
cating as the best solution to the 
problem, and manufacturers of 
duplicating equipment were asked 
for their recommendations. The re- 
sult was the development of a 
simple, uniform procedure—based 
upon the use of electric Mimeo- 
graph duplicating machines and 
form-topped stencil sheets (stencil 
sheets with KVP’s label printed 
upon them for convenience and ac- 
curacy in (Continued on page 44) 
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White oak paneled office of Sentinel’s president, Ernest Alschuler, is connected with the two conference rooms shown below. 
Specially designed desk and furniture are made of bleached mahogany. Color scheme is coral and green, with tan carpeting 


Representatives discuss new models in sales conference Executives confer in the main conference room, above. 
room above. Sales manager's office below is typical of the Note recessed coat closets along corridor below, which 
small offices which extend across the front of the building leads from main offices in front to the production area 
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Double glass doors of this modern en- 
trance lead to reception room at right 


Colorful terrazzo floors, mirrored walls trimmed in marble and stainless steel, 
make this an impressive reception room. Switchboard operator is at the right 


:-|New Plant Design 
= Cuts Costs 





Nyhan sa operating costs; elimi- 


: ’ ro nation of excessive materials 
Lay-out of Sentinel Radio Corporation's new, one-story handling; greater plant and office 


building was adapted to increase both plant and office production; better recreational 
production, lower unit costs, and provide better work- a for employees ; housing e 
‘ itt - “ proc uction, engineering, research, 
ing facilities for employees. This word-and-picture and administrative departments in 
story tells how the arrangement of these offices and one building that formerly required 
production area follows the flow of work at Sentinel — ‘lirce—these are some of the re 


sults of the functional design of 
Sentinel Radio Corporation’s new 
one-story plant in Evanston, 
Illinois. 





This modern, O-shaped plant, 
with a patio in the center, was built 
on a 9-acre tract. Stone, brick, 
translucent glass blocks, trimmed 
in stainless steel, harmonize with 
local surroundings. It looks more 
like a modern school than a 
factory. 

Lay-out of the new plant care- 
fully follows the flow of work to be 
done. Work at Sentinel progresses 

Aerial view of Sentinel Radio Corporation’s new plant shows the patio, open- through each department in the 
front construction, and double monitors in rear to provide maximum daylight O-shaped _ building, 
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following a 
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Maot-chocubing. nonglare glass in windows at left, soft-colored walls, fluorescent lighting and acoustically treated 
ceilings are featured in this well-planned clerical office at Sentinel to make work easier, more pleasant, and faster 


Several attractive lounges like the one above are located in the production 
area. Smaller rooms, similar to the one here, were built for clerical workers 





counterclockwise pattern. There 
is little lost motion or back-track- 
ing in either the offices or the 
factory. 

Beginning at the _ northeast 
corner, there are the engineering, 
research, and development depart- 
ments, where all specifications for 
new models are determined. Next 
is the cost accounting department, 
where material and labor costs are 
predetermined as accurately as 
possible for each part to go into a 
new model. The general clerical, 
payroll, and stenographic office is 
adjacent to the cost department. 

Along the front of the building 
are a series of small executive of- 
fices. These offices are arranged in 
sequence, with the office which has 
most visitors nearest the entrance 
and reception room in the center of 
the building. For example, the first 
office from the reception room is 
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pricing inventory. The operators are using these materials cost record cards to determine average and standard costs 


occupied by the purchasing agent 
and buyers, so it will be easier for 
them as well as for salesmen who 
call. 

At the end of the corridor, on 
the northwest corner, is the presi- 
dent’s office, and a general con- 
ference room. A sales display con- 
ference room is across the hall 
from the offices of the sales man- 
ager and the sales promotion 
manager. 

Off the corridor connecting the 
plant with the main offices is an 
employees’ cafeteria which has a 
capacity of 375. The lay-out fol- 
lows the same pattern of work 
flow in the production department. 
Raw materials arrive at a receiv- 
ing dock at the southwest corner. 
Continuing a counterclockwise pat- 
tern, there are four production 
lines with a capacity of 3,000 
radio sets a day with a single shift. 
At the opposite corner of the 
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Three-tube fluorescent lighting fixtures, mounted at a 45-degree angle; 
eliminate shadows and provide 75 foot-candles in this drafting room 


building complete radio sets are 


turned out ready for shipment. 
Recessed troffer fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout plant 


and offices. Asphalt tile floor cover- 
ing is used in the offices and hall- 
acoustically 


ways. Ceilings are 


treated. 
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The federation has, as an advisory committee, the people shown here. From left to right they are: Charles Edison, former 
governor of New Jersey; Edward R. Stettinius, dr., former Secretary of State; Admiral William F. Halsey, U.S.N. Ret.; 


Plan for Progress 
In Railroading 





Traditionally slow in putting best feet forward, the 
railroads lost prestige even when traffic increased 
during the war; now, some of the biggest roads are in 
red ink. But a new group, to include anybody who is 
in any way interested in better transportation, will 
attempt to modernize the roads, win new friends 
and patrons, and ‘“‘raise a bigger melon to be sliced 
fairly between labor, management, and the investors’”’ 





It is unusual, because the new 


RGANIZED February 24, 


1947, the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress had more than 
10,000 members early in April. 

During the first part of 1947, 
Robert R. Young, the founder, was 
receiving more than 1,000 letters 
weekly from people who are in- 
terested in railway progress, who 
have suggestions to offer, or who 
want more information about the 
proposals he has. for railway 
improvement. 
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federation welcomes members from 
the general public, railroad se- 
curity holders, institutions, rail- 
road labor organizations, rail- 
roads, and railroad suppliers. 

It is, so far as we are able to 
determine, the only group rep- 
resenting an industry which wel- 
comes, as members, the industry 
corporations, its suppliers, cus- 
tomers, and security holders. 

This broad-gauged attempt to 


round up in one organization every 
person and organization interested 
in an industry from any angle may 
set a new pattern in industry which 
business will find worth watching. 

With practically every trade, 
industrial and financial group hav- 
ing its own trade association or in- 
stitute, the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress seems unique in that 
it is attempting to broaden its 
base and not confine membership 
to one segment or group within 
an industry. 

In the railroad field there are 
already many well-knit groups 
the railroads themselves in the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. 
the labor groups, the various 
professional groups of manage- 
ment and operating executives, in- 
vestors’ groups, the traffic clubs. 
the organizations of — shippers 
banded together. 

Each of these groups serves its 
members according to those mem- 
bers’ special interests. The labor 


groups want higher wages; thie 
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Clare Boothe Luce, famed author, playwright, and former member of Congress; Albert S. Goss, farm authority; former 
Governor Philip LaFollette of Wisconsin; and M. Lincoln Schuster, co-founder of Simon and Schuster, Inc., book publisher 


shippers want lower rates; the in- 
vestors want bigger returns, the 
railroads want better and fairer 
legislation and other advantages 
which they deem essential to 
prosperity. 

The federation officers and 
organizers believe all these groups 
are, basically, bound by the same 
interests—the general prosperity, 
strength, and progressiveness of 
the entire railroad structure of the 
country. 

Labor can’t expect higher wages 
or more employment if the roads 
cannot attract the traffic neces- 
sary to pay those wages. The in- 
expect no dividends 
from bankrupt or moribund roads. 
The public and the shippers can 
have only indifferent and 
stantly 


vestor can 


con- 
deteriorating service if 
rates are too low, or wages too 
high to,enable the roads to attract 
the capital necessary for constant 
improvement. The suppliers cannot 
sell equipment to roads which can- 
not earn fixed charges. 
the belief of the new 
officials, all railroad 
problems boil down to the one basic 
problem of railroad prosperity and 
progressiveness. And this is the 
problem the Federation for Rail- 
way Progress will attempt to solve. 
Spearheaded by Robert R. 
Young, widely known as head of 
Alleghany Corporation which owns 


So, in 
federation 
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Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Mar- 
quette and Nickel Plate railroads, 
the federation started with only 
these three railroads as members. 
Other roads have not accepted the 
federation’s invitation to join, but 
it is expected that a number of 
roads will join as soon as there is 
time to make the corporate de- 
cision, and to understand fully the 
federation’s purposes and aims. 

The federation does not intend 

to duplicate the work now being 
well done by the Association of 
American Railroads, particularly 
in its many special services to the 
operating departments of its mem- 
bers. It does intend to wage a 
vigorous campaign to: 

1. Inform the public about all 
matters pertaining to Ameri- 
san railroads ; 

Encourage modernization of 
railroad equipment and fa- 
both 
freight and passenger traffic ; 
Work for a better balance 
between wages, return on in- 


cilities for handling 


vestment, and rates ; 
Attract more young college 
men to careers in railroading ; 
Fight and eventually abolish 
monopolistic tendencies in 
railroading. 

According to federation officials, 
the public knows many things 
about the railroads which are un- 


true. Many vital facts concerning 


railroads are unknown to the 


public, because traditional rail- 


road management has not been 
skilled in dramatizing or present- 
ing the facts about railroads. First 
step in informing the public is 
publication of a small monthly 
magazine, called Railway Progress, 
planned to publish basic facts 
about railroading in a readable, 
interesting form. This publication 
will go to each member of the 
federation. 

Leaders of the federation are 
convinced that a change in at- 
titude of railroad men toward new 
equipment is badly needed and 
somewhat overdue. They point out 
that the new trains, put in service 
by Pere (Continued on page 38) 
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How Much Is a 
Job Worth? 








Ww. 


N ALL _ business 


executives are constantly seek- 


enterprises, 


ing the answer to a_ will-o’-the- 
wisp problem: The job—how much 
is it worth? 
Unfortunately, as too 
executives well know, there is no 
permanent answer to this question. 
Changes in economic conditions, 


many 


variances in job content and in the 
performances of employees are 
continually making it necessary 
for companies to raise or lower 
rates for jobs and salaries or 
wages for individuals. For this 
reason, all answers to the above 
question are temporary ones — 
subject to change without notice. 

Generally, the method by which 
executives attempt to find a tem- 
porary answer to the above ques- 
called job evaluation. 
Actually, however, this title is a 
misnomer. Job evaluation is merely 
a process or a series of steps taken 


tion is 


periodically by all companies for 
the purpose of determining the 
most profitable rates and averages 
for a number of individual jobs or 
individual job classifications. 
Contrary to popular belief, all 
companies have  job-evaluation 
processes. Otherwise, they could 
not determine the rate or average 
for any job. The fact that some 


companies have formal job-evalua- 
tion systems, while others have in- 
formal ones, is immaterial. Like- 
wise, the fact that rates in some 
concerns are set by labor negotia- 
tions and in others arbitrarily by 
management, is also immaterial. 
The process by which the answer 
is obtained is job evaluation. All 
organizations, both 
small, have some variation of it. 

The problem of job evaluation 
is primarily a budgetary one. It 
involves only the determination of 
rates and averages for a number 
of individual jobs or a number of 
individual job classifications. It is, 
therefore, a problem that is 
separate and distinct from the in- 
dividual on the job, and it is one 
that can be solved without rating 
employees. 

However, even though it is pos- 
sible to evaluate jobs without rat- 
ing employees, the problem of de- 
termining the most profitable 
salary and wage rates and aver- 
ages as of a given moment is a 
difficult one. That is why—before 
attempting to answer the question 
as to how much a job is worth—it 
is almost mandatory for executives 
to know the answers to a number 
of related questions. These ques- 
tions are: 


large and 


1. What is the present rate of 
pay for this job? If there is move 
than one rate paid for this job, 
what is the average rate? 

2. What is the normal or stani- 
ard value of this job? Also, what 
is the present relationship between 
the actual rate or average and thie 
normal rate? 

3. Are there applicants avail- 
able for this job? If so, how «lo 
their. qualifications compare with 
the specifications established for 
this type of work? What starting 
rate does the average applicant 
demand? 

4. What is the present turn- 
over rate on this job? The ab- 
sentee rate? How many unfilled 
jobs in this category? 

5. How efficient is the average 
employee on this job? What is his 
average productivity? His average 
seniority? How do these averages 
compare with the averages of other 
jobs? 

6. What are other firms paying 
for this type of work? How suc- 
cessful have they been in control- 
ling costs? 

7. What is the attitude of the 
average employee on this job? 
Does he feel he is underpaid or 
overpaid? Is he working below his 
normal productive capacity? If so, 
why? 

Answers to the questions listed 
under the above seven categories 
are not always readily available— 
unless provision has been made 
beforehand to obtain them. That 
is why many companies today have 
job-rating systems and maintain 
salary and wage statistical rec- 
ords. By providing such job- 
evaluation tools months and years 
in advance, companies are able to 
set rdtes and averages more easily 
and more quickly than would be 
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The Basic Prerequisites of the Job-Evaluation Process 








Jos EvALuaTIon 


The process of determining the most profitable salary and 
wage rates or averages for a number of job classifications 








1 
Jos Ratine 
lhe process of determining 
‘he normal value of each 
ind every individual job 
Standard Job 
Job Classifi- 
Normals cations 








SPECIFICATIONS 


2 3 
Jos SouRCES OF 
INFORMATION 


on 





4 
STATISTICAL 
Recorps 


on 


(a) employee attitude and | rates, averages, turnover, 
(b) the availability and | absenteeism, productivity, 
capability of applicants 


| seniority, rates of pay of 
| other firms, etc. 





possible without this preparation. 

What type of job-evaluation 
tools companies need, in order to 
evaluate jobs intelligently, is a 
debatable question each company 
must answer for itself. The types 
are many and varied. Fortunately, 
they can be grouped under general 
headings. 

Answers to the questions con- 
tained in the first two categories 
above can be obtained merely by 
establishing some variation of a 
job-rating system and by main- 
taining statistical records on rates 
and averages. The third series of 
questions can be answered simply 
by setting up job specifications. 

The questions of categories 4, 5, 
6, and 7 can be answered by main- 
taining statistical records, and by 
providing sources of information 
on such subjects. 

This means the four basic pre- 
requisites or foundation stones of 
a sound job-evaluation process 
are: 

1. A job-rating system that can 
determine as of any given moment 
the normal value of each and every 
individual job. 

2. A set of job specifications to 
which the qualifications of every 
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applicant can be compared. 

3. Statistical records that con- 
tain — by groups of employees 
statistics on rates, averages, pro- 
ductivity, absenteeism, turnover, 
rates of pay of competitors, etc. 

4. Sources of information as to 
(a) the availability and capability 
of new employees, and (b) the at- 
titude of present employees toward 
their job and their company. 

The four salary and wage tools 
listed 


process of job evaluation the same 


above are related to the 
as dies, presses, molds, and con- 
veyor belts are related to produc- 
tion. The latter are tools manage- 
ment uses to manufacture stand- 
ard articles on a mass production 
basis. Similarly, statistical records, 
job specifications, and a job-rating 
system are tools executives need in 
handle 


problems on a quantity basis. 


order to job-evaluation 

Of the four prerequisites listed 
above, the first is by far the most 
important. The reason is because 
business today is so complicated 
that, 
normal values of jobs, it is prac- 
tically establish 


actual values that mean anything. 


until executives know the 
impossible to 


Ordinarily, the process by which 


companies determine the normal 
values of jobs is called job rating. 
However, this is not a standard 
term, and is frequently confused 
with the terms job ranking and 
job evaluation. This is unfortu- 
nate. There is a considerable dis- 
tinction between the three terms. 
It is this: Job ranking determines 
relative values; job rating, normal 
values; job evaluation, actual 
values. 

Since business exists in an im- 
perfect society, it is not enough 
for a company to determine the 
relative and normal values of jobs. 
A company must also periodically 
determine the actual rates it should 
be paying for the same jobs. Job 
ranking and job rating are, there- 
fore, merely subdivisions of a 
sound job-evaluation process. 

In most companies the process 
by means of which normal values 
are determined for a number of in- 
dividual jobs is composed of three 
separate and distinct subdivisions, 
as follows: 

1. Jos Anatyzinc. The objec- 
tive of this subdivision of job rat- 
ing is to provide whatever informa- 
tion is required for ranking and 
classif ving (Continued on page 46) 
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There are 13 Jarman shoe stores, all featuring the com- 
pany’s men’s shoes, situated in heavy traffic centers 





Flagg Bros., another subsidiary, sells a lower-priced 
line, using many high-key sales promotional methods 








General Shoe-—and 


How It Gr 





BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


ILLIAM H. WEMYSS, now 
FY executive vice president of 
Shoe 
been with the company since its 
He sold the first shoes 
the young company produced, and 
of the 
earliest salesmen. 

Working closely with Mr. J. F. 


many of the 


General Corporation, has 


founding. 


trained many company’s 


Jarman, he saw 
policies take shape. He tells this 
story about Mr. Almost 
from the beginning of the business, 
Mr. Jarman made it a point to 
spend a week of each month away 
making contacts ; 


Jarman: 


from Nashville, 
seeking ideas; building a close re- 
lationship with his bankers, his 
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sources of supply, and with people 
who might have ideas which would 
be helpful to him. 

Typical of these trips was one 
he made many times, from Nash- 
ville to Chicago, Chicago to Bos- 
ton, Boston to New York, and 
New York back home to Nashville, 
all in 1 week. 

“He always came back filled with 
ideas and plans for expansion,” 
says Mr. Wemyss. On these trips, 
Mr. Jarman 
leather tanners and other suppliers 
effort to 
which 


would consult with 


in an obtain choice 


leather would enable the 


growing company to put better 


materials constantly into its shoes. 





“Whether or not we needed 


leather,” says Mr. Wemyss, “he 
often called on suppliers just to 
better 


markets and conditions. 


knowledge — of 
Then he 
would visit a banking connection 


insure a 


in Chicago, keeping his bankers 
fully informed about the progress 
of the company.” 

Perhaps no one knows just how 
important the ideas gleaned by Mr 
Jarman on these trips were to thie 
growth of the company, but it 
seems reasonable that he must have 
been one of the best-informed shivoe 
men in the business. As contrasted 
to the executive who spent most of 


office desk, Mr. 


Jarman was out in the _ field 


his time at an 


gathering manufacturing and mer- 


chandising ideas which he must 
have passed on in considerable 


He did 


not need to rely wholly on reports 


volume to his associates. 


from field men as to retail condi- 

various parts of thie 
He knew from first-hand 
observation and inquiry what was 


tions in 
country. 


going on, and he constantly put 
this knowledge into his expanding 
business. 
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The Holiday chain specializes in women’s shoes, and 
represents the newest branch in the company’s retailing 


Mr. Jarman’s son, W. Maxey 
Jarman, started with the company 
at the beginning and has held a 
variety of positions in the com- 
pany, culminating with the board 
chairmanship in March 1947. He 
was educated at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and started 
as a clerk in the shoe company. At 
various times he has been credit 
manager, office manager, receiver 
of incoming freight, buyer of find- 
ings, advertising manager, leather 
buver, sales manager, and _ secre- 
tary and treasurer. He was ap- 
pointed president of the company 
in 1932. 

One of the incidents in the com- 
pany’s history which may seem of 
little importance today, but which 
loomed large at the time was the 
company’s entry into the manu- 
facture of English riding boots. 

This occurred in 1932 when, in 
the words of Mr. Wemyss, “things 
were a little stale around here.” 
Mr. J. F. Jarman and Mr. Wemyss 
started on a trip to stir up some 
ideas which would be helpful in in- 
creasing sales. For several days 
they shopped the retail district of 
Chicago. One day they saw a pair 
of English riding boots, in a show 
window, priced at better than $20. 

They agreed it would be easy to 
sell such a pair of boots at $5. 
Perhaps as a matter of curiosity, 
perhaps with a determination to 
do something which would give a 
boost to sales, and perhaps just to 
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learn more about a different type 
of footwear, Mr. Jarman and Mr. 
Wemyss purchased a pair of these 
boots, then proceeded to New York 
where they had been made. 

They called upon the maker. Be- 
cause it developed that one of the 
men was a friend of a friend of the 
maker of the boots, the bootmaker 
told them considerable about mak 
ing boots. As they returned to 
Nashville, the determination to 
make riding boots and sell them for 
$5 grew in the minds of both Mr. 
Jarman and Mr. Wemyss. 

The factory superintendent al- 
most rebelled at the idea. His view- 
point was that it was silly to put 
8 feet of leather into boots which 
were to sell at $5, when only 2 
feet of leather went into a pair of 
shoes which sold for the same 
money. Mr. Jarman and Mr. 
Wemyss convinced the superin- 
tendent that it would enhance his 
reputation greatly if he could turn 
out a pair of English riding boots 
which could be sold at retail for $5. 

Finally, after considerable trial 
and error, the $5 boots were ready 
for the market, and soon were sell- 
ing rapidly. Dealers who had never 
sold a riding boot found it possible 
to sell large numbers of them. 

Only dealers who had been sell- 
ing Jarman shoes were given an 
oppoytunity to buy the $5 boots. 
The ability to buy the boots to 
sell at $5 caused the dealers to buy 
more shoes than they ordinarily 


Still another group of 14 Hardy stores, many located 
in the same cities as the other stores, sell General shoes 


might have bought at the time. 

Mr. Wemyss says that the ven- 
ture was a success from this angle: 
Just prior to bringing out the 
boots, the company was not earn- 
ing any profit. By the end of the 
year in which the boots were sold, 
there was a handsome profit on the 
year’s operation. 

This incident is mentioned here 
because it attracted much atten- 
tion in the trade and brought some 
criticism from other members of 
the industry. The real point is that 
Jarman felt some dramatic move 
was needed to stimulate sales at a 
time when sales of almost every 
product were slumping. He was 
willing to try a bold idea, and had 
the ability to make it work when 
many other manufacturers felt 
nothing was worth trying and that 
there was no remedy for the de- 
creasing sales volume. 

Throughout the history of the 
company there seems to be this 
willingness to try bold ideas, to 
move quickly, and to maintain a 
flexibility in methods which enable 
the company to turn what could 
be difficult situations into an ad- 
vantage or a milestone in the com- 
pany’s progress. 

In the late twenties, when leather 
prices went up, Jarman bought 
heavy stocks of leather to enable 
continuous production of the $5 
shoes. These heavy purchases were 
the incentive for increased pressure 
on selling which built up volume. 
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The Junior Board of Directors, part of the company’s plan to develop seasoned 
executives from young men now holding executive or supervisory positions 





The Flying Squadron, a group of young men who are learning all phases of the 
business. They work in various departments until placed in responsible jobs 





E. T. Bumpous, early salesman, is now 
a sales manager, designer, in charge 
of all men’s shoe advertising plans 


This, in turn, lowered costs and 
enabled the company to continue 
its $5 brand long after leather 
prices actually justified higher 
prices. 

But the price of leather con- 
tinued to rise, and the company 
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finally was forced to abandon the 
“Friendly Five” brand. W. Maxey 
Jarman says this experience 
taught the company that it was a 
mistake to tie a brand of shoes to 
a price, and that the plan will never 
be used again. It was a difficult 
task for the company’s salesmen 
to stop selling the “five dollar” 
idea, and it cost the company some 
business. But, typical of the com- 
pany’s ability to cope with condi- 
tions, this hurdle was negotiated 
without major damage. 

Here it may be worth while to 
point out that in the past other 
companies have made a similar 
mistake — that of 
price to the point where the price 


emphasizing 


and the product are so linked in 
the public’s mind that it is all but 
impossible to switch to a higher 
price, when raw materials or labor 
demand a price increase. The 
tragic experience of the Ingersoll 
Brothers in sticking to the dollar- 
watch idea long after raw materials 


and labor required a higher price 


is a case which shows the danger 
in associating a product and a 
price too closely. 

Between 1932 and 1938, General 
Shoe’s sales showed a 
growth. We listed the expansion 
up to 1934 in the previous article. 
In 1935, the company opened a 
factory at Lewisburg, Tennessee; 
started the Davidson and 
Dominion sales divisions; and sold 
its first stock to investors outside 
the company. 

In 1936, a second factory was 


steady 


opened at Gallatin, Tennessee; 
100,000 square feet were added to 
the Nashville factory; and the 
J. K. Orr shoe business in Atlanta 
Flagg 


Brothers chain of retail stores was 


was purchased. The 


started. 

In 1937, a new factory in At- 
lanta was opened; the Kingston 
line of shoes was added; and the 
stock was split four for one, and 
more stock sold to outsiders. 

In 1938, there was a slight reces- 
sion in sales, one of the only 2 
years in company history when 
sales did not increase. But the 
slight decrease in sales did not 
stop progress. A factory was 
started at Pulaski, Tennessee; the 
Statler line of 
and_ the 


shoes was in- 
Hoge-Mont- 


gomery shoe business was _ pur- 


troduced, 


chased. A factory was opened at 
Cowan, Tennessee. 

In 1939, progress continued, 
with the listing of the common 
stock on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the sale of 150,000 shares 
of common stock through a New 
York broker, and the establish- 
ment of a factory at Lawrenceville, 
Georgia. 

It has long been a policy of 
General Shoe’s management to own 
as little property as possible. The 
first factory was built by a 
capitalist as an investment and 
the plant rented by the company. 
Today, it is 
general offices of a former medical 
center building in the downtown 
district of Nashville. This is a 
rented building and is now known 
as the General Shoe Building. 

Practically (Continued on page ‘”) 


moving into the 
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OFFICE OVERLOADS 


in TYPING 


‘n TABULATING 








those are 


From all over America “they” are calling 
WORKMAN .. great corporations. . . load- 
ing their office overloads on our shoulders. 


They call us for computations, for figure 
facts, for the typing that’s over the capacity 
of their own organizations. 


Now, everywhere, they think of us as their 
branch office . . . and they keep lean and 
efficient departments; no hanging, surplus, 


costly personnel; never overloading 
smart, willing shoulders; they call us 
when OVERLOADS stalk in and must 
have attention. 


You can, too! Just call our office nearest 
you to find how we’d take over to save you 
time and money and worry. . . when you 


WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., 58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, RANdolph 8250 


WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of MINNESOTA 
125 S. Third Street, Minneapolis 1, Main 8512 
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WORKMAN SERVICE CO. of CALIFORNIA 
620 S. Main Street, Los Angeles 14, Trinity 7855 











Many of our ideas 
about modern offices 


will need to be dumped 


into the wastebasket 


after reading this 
frank discussion. Of 


course, it is an imaginary 


office, but you'll get 
the idea when you read 
about it—and it 
isn’t so imaginary 
after all 


H. JOHN ROSS 


President, 
Systems and Procedures 


Association, New York Chapter 


Here's the Office 


You've Wanted 


phi heard much favorable 
comment about the modern 
office operated by the completely 
and entirely fictitious Perfection, 
Incorporated, I decided to in- 
vestigate. An imaginary appoint- 
ment with Mr. Advance, the 
general manager, was easily ar- 
ranged. He greeted me cordially in 
the pleasant, comfortably fur- 
nished reception room. 

As we passed from this reception 
room into the office area I re- 
ceived a most agreeable surprise. 
The lighting was so superb I made 
an involuntary exclamation: 
“What splendid lighting!” 

The room was bathed in a most 
pleasing glow with no glare and 
with no shadows. Mr. Advance 
seemed gratified at my reaction 
and invited me to sit at a vacant 
desk, at hand, to look at some 
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paper work which was on the desk. 
The test was convincing. At no 
other time had my eyes ever felt so 
comfortable while reading. 

“Tell me about it,” I said. 

“Well, it was quite a struggle. 
We wanted 50 foot-candles on the 
working area without heat and 
without glare. Our first experi- 
ments were discouraging. As you 
see, however, our efforts were worth 
while. We finally arrived at the 
combination you see here. Semi- 
direct fluorescent luminares in con- 
tinuous rows, spaced 10 feet apart. 
This, combined with off-white ceil- 
ings and upper walls, gave us what 
we want.” 

“The result is amazing. Your 
soundproofing is also excellent.” 

“Yes. Even in this room where 
we have approximately 75 office 
machines, the decibel count is ex- 


tremely low. We found we had to 
put absorbing treatment on thie 
upper walls as well as the ceilings. 
It was expensive but worth the 
money.” 

Leaning back in the chair I had 
been sitting in I noticed something 
peculiar. I experimented by leaning 
back and forward several times. 
Yes, it did. 

“T see you have noticed the com- 
fort in our chairs.” 

“Yes. It appears that the seat 
lowers at the rear when I lean back 
and the effect is to keep my body 
muscles relaxed.” 

“That’s right. We chose this 
chair after many tests. Come in to 
my office and leave your hat. Then 
we'll take a stroll through some oi 
our departments.” 

At this point, a smooth melod 
began to come from a point nearby. 
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Label Problems Solved! 


Flow chart shows how Mimeograph 
brand duplicator and supplies 
helped solve complex labeling prob- 
lems for leading paper manufacturer 


How do you want your paper? 
Parchment ... waxed ... bond . 
high-grade special wrappings . . . grease- 
proof and household specialty papers— 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo. Michigan, makes 

them all. 

And, naturally, with this variety of 
production—and a variety of packages, 
by rolls or by customer-specified cut 
sizes and quantities—KVP had a com- 
plex labeling problem. 

They turned to the Mimeograph brand 


—including the flow chart repro- 
duced above—plus samples of 
the finished labels and the form- 
topped Mimeograph brand sten- 
cil sheet that did the work. It's free! 
Clip and mail the coupon today! 


The Mimeograph brand duplicator 


is made by 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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duplicator and form-topped Mimeograph 
brand stencils for help. 

And they got help—plus important sav- 
ings in paper-work preparation, time and 
labor running to thousands of dollars 
annually. 

The flow chart above shows the recom- 
mendations of our duplicating experts 
and the solutions to KVP problems. And 
here’s why the solutions were successful: 

Clear, easy-reading, black-and- 
white label copy with permanent, rub- 
proof Mimeograph brand ink to resist 
adverse handling, shipping, and stor- 
age conditions. 

Centralized preparation of 
labels from master stencil. Gummed 
label stock is automatically fed by 


the Mimeograph brand duplicator. 

3. Form-topped Mimeograph brand 
stencil sheets for accurate positioning 
of customer’s order data right on the 
finished label. Stencil can be filed and 
used again. 

1, Plenty of copies of each label 
whether 
tens or hundreds of packages. (KVP 
label requirement averages 50 copies, 
sometimes goes as high as 4,000 copies.) 


customer's order calls for 


This paper-work problem and its solu- 
tion are typical oftheresults Mimeograph 
duplication and the work of our dupli- 
cating experts are securing for leading 
companies everywhere. Call the dis- 
tributor nearest you, or write us for full 
information on how wecan work with you. 


OPYRIGHT 1947, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


cere eeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


@eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


CITY..... 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. S-547 
720 West Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago 64, Illinois 


Send me a copy of your case study of the KVP tag 
and label problem. 

















and I looked up at the loud- 
speaker. 

“Oh, that’s old stuff with us,” 
said Mr. Advance. “We had that 
even before the new order.” 

He led me over to a far wall 
which was lined with private offices. 
Subconsciously, I recognized a 
difference between these offices and 
the others I was accustomed to 
seeing, but I did not, at first, be- 
come cognizant of what it was. 
Suddenly, as we approached the 
one with “Mr. Advance” printed on 
the glass alongside the door, I 
realized what distinguished this 
row of offices. It was adjacent to 
an inside wall, away from the 
windows! 

As we entered Mr. Advance’s 
office, I commented on this ar- 
rangement, 

“Well, that took quite a battle, 
but the forces of logic and justice 
won out.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You see, when we came to lay- 
ing out the area, we had to face 
the problem of private offices—who 
should have them, and _ where 
they should be located. We asked 
ourselves some questions.” 

“Such as?” 

“Why do we 
offices?? We finally agreed there 
are three reasons, two of which 
are valid.” 

“What are the three reasons?” 

“They are prestige, confidential 
nature of activity, and need for 
concentration of mental effort. 
After we ruled out prestige as a 
valid reason, the question as to 
who was entitled to a private office 
became relatively easy. As a matter 
of fact, this also paved the way to 
placing the offices along the inside 
wall so more workers could have 
the advantage of more daylight 


have private 


and an occasional glance at the 
sky and the trees.” 

“That’s what you 
justice?” 

“Right. The two valid reasons 
for private offices do not require 
proximity to windows for fulfill- 
ment. This development also made 
it feasible to supply more offices. 
Since we can put them anywhere, 


mean by 
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more workers who should have them 
are more easily taken care of.” 

“Have a seat,” he said, pointing 
to a chair alongside his desk. 

I sat down, then became aware 
that his desk was different from 
any I had ever seen. It was shaped 
like a triangle, with Mr. Advance 
sitting at the base. There was an 
overhang of about 15 inches on the 
two sides which enabled me to put 
my legs under the desk and rest my 
arms comfortably on the top just 
as Mr. Advance was doing. Had 
we any papers to be looked at 
jointly it would have been easily 
arranged. 

“Your company has achieved a 
great deal of prominence,” I said, 
“because of your progressive at- 
titude toward office management. 
How did it happen to get started?” 

“It started when one of our 
statisticians came up with a star- 
tling chart. This chart revealed the 
fact that the cost of clerical work 
in our organization had risen from 
6 per cent of our cost of sales to 
about 14 per cent in the period 
from 1939 to the present time. Our 
president appointed a committee 
to inquire as to cause or causes, 
and to submit a report on remedial 
action.” 

“What happened then?” 

“The committee made a pains- 
taking study, then took a long 
look into the future. They re- 
ported, among other things, that 
the office was here to stay; that it 
had progressed far beyond the pre- 
historic times when it existed as a 
necessary evil. They stated that 
no business could hope to survive 
today without a progressive, far- 
sighted office organization; that 
inventory and cost controls which 
are vital in today’s business grew 
out of the office, not out of the 
manufacturing that 
market and sales analyses de- 
veloped from demands by the 
office, not from the selling person- 
nel ; that profits were dependent on 
the office.” 

“That must have sounded like 
heresy.” 

“Tt would have, except that the 
manufacturing and the sales de- 


personnel ; 


partments were both represented 
on the The 
ended with a recommendation that 
there should be an assistant to the 


committee. report 


president who would exercise 4 
staff function as office coordinatwo,. 
He would have final word on ai! 
questions of office 
would not exercise line authori! y 
over the personnel. This person 
was to be instructed to develop t 

office function on the same « 

gineered basis as the manufactu:- 


service, bit 


ing function.” 

‘““How did the president take t 
report?” 

“He accepted it, and put it rigiit 
into effect. His letter to the organi- 
zation stated that the office fune- 
tion had arrived at an equal status 
with manufacturing and sales, and 
was to be given the same acknow/- 
edgment. That started the ball 
rolling. 

“Well, shall we stroll?” 

“By all means.” 

When we went back into the 
room we had first entered I noticed 
something that had escaped me 
before. 

“The arrangement of desks and 
tables looks very strange to me. In 
fact, I would say this office looks 
disarranged.” 

“You remember, I said the new 
executive was to apply engineering 
principles ?” 

“Ves.” 

“This is the result. The work- 
flow for certain functions was 
found to be such that straight- 
line arrangement of furniture and 
equipment slowed up the process- 
ing. So the stuff was arranged to 
follow the production pattern. 
That’s what makes it look dis- 
orderly.” 

“How do the workers like it?” 

“They tell us it makes them feel 
more like producers and_ takes 
away some of the monotony.” 

“You don’t have many typists, 
do you?” 

“They are in the typing room.” 

“Oh, you have a transcription 
pool ?” 

“It’s somewhat more than that. 
I'll show you.” 

On the way to the typing roou 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 





THERE’S A NEW DAY DAWNING 
IN BUSINESS MACHINES AND METHODS 


Business looks to Burroughs for fast, 
accurate machines to combat rising costs, 
reduce office expenses, provide more im- 
mediate information on which to base 
sound judgment. Business knows 
that Burroughs is a single source for all the 
factors of mechanized efficiency: machines 


that do work in less time, counsel that 


applies them most effectively to the job, 
service that maintains them at peak condi- 
To fulfill its 
sponsibility, Burroughs has stepped up the 


tion. increasing re- 


tempo of research and product develop- 
What’s 


going on at Burroughs today will certainly 


ment to a new all-time high. 


serve business better tomorrow. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S. 
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we passed a section with a battery 
of ticker tape machines. 

“What are these for?” 

srl} 27 are . ] ty ‘ | } —_ 

10se are production and time 

> ars pear , 99 
keeping records. 

I must 
plexity, for Mr. Advance looked 


have shown my _ per- 
amused. 

“That’s our latest installation. 
Instead of laborious timekeeping 
and payroll operations, we have 
stations in the plant where work- 
ers get their assignments. Clerks 
at these points type production 
and timekeeping information on a 
machine which records on these 
tapes. The tapes are run through 
another machine which interprets 
and punches the information on 
punch tabulating cards. The cards 
are then used to prepare daily 
operating statements and _ in- 
ventory records, compute pay, and 
prepare payroll checks.” 

“Whew! That’s covering a lot 
of territory.” 

“Here is the typing room.” 

A number of girls wearing head- 
phones were seated at typewriters. 

“They are taking dictation at 
their machines,” Mr. Advance 
told me. 

“You mean... ?” 

“Exactly. We found this speeds 
typing, and we get better letters, 
because the dictators are compelled 
to get their thoughts organized 
before they start dictating.” 

“T don’t think I would like the 
arrangement.” 

“Many felt the same way at 
first. Now they like it. No waiting 
for a stenographer, or bothering 
about changing cylinders, or 
watching for the end. Just dial a 
start talking. It 
works fine for men who are away 
from the office, too. They just 
telephone in their reports or in- 
they are 


number, and 


structions and_ then 
through.” 
“Tt seems to me 


these type- 


writers are turning out letters 
extremely fast.” 

“They are. They have the new 
keyboard that speeds typing and 
reduces fatigue. We had to give 
the girls typing courses in order 
to use them, but they speed produc- 
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WHEN A WAGE PLAN 
GOES SOUR 


Next month we publish 
one of the most astound- 
ing articles we have ever 
read. It is the true, inside 
story of the failure of an 
elaborate wage plan, with 
the facts showing the 
cause for failure. Every 
businessman who has any 
responsibility for salary 
administration will profit 
by reading this article. 











tion. Older typists did not do well, 
so we took beginners and taught 
them from scratch.” 

“How do you decide what ma- 
chines to buy?” 

“You mean typewriters?” 

“T mean all machines.” 

“We have a testing laboratory. 
This lab machines 
physical work-outs to determine 
their staying power. It also time- 
studies the applications that can 
be used with the machines, and we 
basis of the lab 


gives the 


buy on the 
reports.” 
“Do you put all office equip- 
ment through this lab?” 
“Everything — files, 
records, furniture, everything we 
use. We analyze the requirements 
of every clerical job, then supply 
the equipment to meet those speci- 
fications. Our experience with desks 


supplies, 


is typical.” 

“What did you do with them?” 

“Several things. To begin with, 
we took 10 inches off the width, thus 
saving 30 per cent in floor space 
without impairing the efficiency of 
our workers. Then we worked out 
interchangeable drawers for vari- 
ous types of work. Now each clerk 
works at a desk which in effect has 
been designed for the specific job. 
In some instances, we have had 
desks or 


completely specialized 


tables made to our’ engineers’ 
specifications.” 

“That sounds very expensive.” 

“It wasn’t, really. The increased 
efficiency and contentment of our 
workers proves the value of our 
efforts.” 

“If I understand correctly, you 
must have applied motion-anal ysis 
techniques to all clerical jobs.” 

“That’s right. And we continu 
to do so. Only we don’t do it on th 
firing line. We do it in our lab by 
setting up the job under condi- 
tions which prevail in actual 
practice.” 

“I suppose you have a central 
file ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Only it wasn’t success- 
ful until we installed pneumatic 
tubes.” 

“What was that?” 

“We have a number of tube sta- 
tions for transporting  corre- 
spondence between 
Until we put in those, we couldn't 


departments. 


get the material from the file to the 
recipient fast enough. Now the 
service is satisfactory.” 

“Well, this is all I have time for 
today. I'd like to come back again 
later for another session, though.” 

“You are welcome,” Mr. <Ad- 
vance said as we returned to his 
office to get my hat. “Come back 
any time. There’s a lot you haven't 
seen yet.” 

“Many thanks,” I replied. “I 
hope I can remember all I’ve seen 
this time. By the way, I see you 
have full-length mirrors on all of 
the columns. What’s the idea?” 

“Well,” he grinned, “they serve 
two purposes. To begin with, when 
clerks get an opportunity to see 
themselves as others see them, their 
posture and their production im- 
prove. Mainly, however, we dis- 
covered that girls and women just 
have to look into a mirror oc- 
‘asionally for reassurance as to 
their appearance. These mirrors 
save trips to the dressing room.” 

As I left the office I heard the 
catchy strains of a popular song. 
It sounded like, There’s a Great 
Day Coming, Manana. I hope so. 
Tomorrow’s office the modern 
office—can’t get here too soon. 
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a: WKITINGS 


Prior to installing a Ditto One-Writing Order and 
Invoice Plan, Merriman Bros., Inc., of Boston was faced 
with a critical back-order problem. Errors were numer- 
ous. Costly re-writings, often as many as 10 to 15 on back 
orders, impeded the efficiency of three departments . 
ordering, shipping and billing. Since installing Ditto, all 
writings have been reduced to one; the activities of the 
three departments have been integrated and coordinated. 

Ditto’s flexibility makes it equally effective as the One- 
Writing answer to Payroll and Purchasing Problems. 
Write for convincing proof of how Ditto can help you. 
Ask for Case History No. 4403. 


DITTO, INC.,688 South Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO 


ADE MARK REG, U, S 


ONE-WRITING BUSINESS SYSTEMS 














What Can We Do Bout Prices? 


(Continued from page 9) 


not be forced into needlessly quick, 
or emergency decisions.” 

We need to remember that the 
present activity of purchasing 
agents’ groups, of chain and mail- 
order store buyers, of the big buy- 
ing syndicates, and of other 
powerful buying factors, aimed at 
lowering prices, is nothing new. 
Actually it is no more than a re- 
turn to their traditional role of 
astute buying. Buyers have always 
objected to prices, except during 
such abnormal periods of shortages 
which have existed since 1941. 

It is possible that much of 
President Truman’s concern about 
high prices is at least partially 
due to his desire to butter- 
up labor groups. While he has un- 
doubtedly been convinced that 
lower prices are due, his statement 
that prices must come down or 
wages go up sounds as if he were 
thinking about votes. 

Another factor in the present 
discussion which scarcely holds 
water is the claim by many people, 
including some economists, that 
profits are embarrassingly high, 
and that such profits point to the 
possibilty of lower prices. 

It is well known that many cor- 
porations, as well as many an in- 
dependent retailer, improved their 
profit positions in 1946. It is 
scarcely true that profits, save in a 
few exceptional 
enough to warrant much price re- 
ducing. A few minutes with a pencil 
and the corporate figures released 
by almost any company will show 
that a price cut of as little as 10 
per cent would have put most com- 
panies into red ink for 1946. 

We must not forget that there 
is always a group of thoughtless 
people who assail industry when- 
ever profits increase. They forget 
that profits, and profits only, pro- 
vide the money for modernization 
and expansion which later bring 
price reductions through  tech- 


cases, were high 
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nological improvements in the 
products or services. 

The plaintiffs in this national 
kangaroo court on prices often 
fail to report that it is agricultural 
prices which have zoomed the 
highest. Agricultural prices have 
increased 180 per cent since 1939. 
Wages have increased 85 per cent ; 
raw material prices 135 per cent; 
but manufactured goods prices 
have been held down to an increase 
of 75 per cent. 

If these figures are correct, and 
they are the ones most frequently 
used, it would seem that manufac- 
turers have virtually brought forth 
a miracle in paying labor 85 per 
cent more, paying 135 per cent 
more for raw material, and selling 
the resultant product at only 75 
per cent more. This alone would 
seem to indicate there is little hope 
for lowered prices in many lines. 
The plaintiffs may be wrong in 
complaining about prices in gen- 
eral, instead of fighting high farm- 
product prices. 

Now, all these general state- 
ments which are flying around 
about prices do not bring much 
aid to the producer who asks, 
“What am I going to do about my 
prices ?” 

He looks at his order books— 
bulging. He looks at his costs 
sheets, and sees nothing but rising 
production costs. He is considering 
a union demand for a wage boost. 
He may have word from his pur- 
chasing department that key raw 
materials are increasing in price. 
“How in hell,” he asks, “can I cut 
prices?” 

That is today’s most pressing 
question for business and industry. 
It will not be easy to answer in any 
organization. For there are a 
thousand, more or less, factors, 
none the same in any business, 
which govern prices. 

Wewill attempt to mention some: 

First, the consumer’s willingness 


or ability to pay is a big factor 
This may overrule higher costs, 
rising costs, or any other factor 

Every product, every buyer, and 
every consumer probably hav 
some personal mental ceilings o1 
prices they will pay. With 15-cen! 
cigarettes selling at 20 to 22 cent. 
today, it is a question as to how 
many people would continue to buy 
them at 25 cents, at 30 cents, o 
at 35 cents. Certainly a certai) 
group of buyers would disappea 
at each higher level. 

The same is true of every prod 
uct. The task of business is t: 
keep its finger on buying pulses s 
that prices do not climb above th: 
average buyer’s own personal idea 
of what he will pay. Are prices in 
your field reaching this breaking 
point in buyer psychology? If so, 
it is time to wield the ax som 
where. 

Another factor in the present 


price situation, or any price situa- 
tion for that matter, is the so- 
called pent-up demand. This has 
probably been overestimated, anc 
industry generally may be relying 


too heavily upon pent-up demand 
as insurance against a _ buying 
strike. Actually there is nothing 
new in the pent-up demand factor. 
The pent-up demand at the bot- 
tom of the depression was probabl\ 
greater than it is today. Then, 
people had no money, or were too 
fearful of the future to spend what 
money they had. 

There will always be millions of 
people who want things they can- 
not afford to buy. Perhaps a mil- 
lion Ford buyers would prefer a 
Packard or a Cadillac, but will 
never be able to buy the higher- 
priced cars. This is, in a sense, 
pent-up demand; but it means 
exactly nothing so far as future 
sales are concerned. We must lb 
sure we are not banking too 
heavily on pent-up demand of this 
nature. 
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EXAMPLE: One typical company replaced their 
rule-of-thumb purchasing procedures with an 
integrated Remington Rand system. Results: 


1 Analysis of sources of supply, past prices, and 
delivery performance has been streamlined 
with Kardex visible control. Executive and 
clerical overtime has been sharply reduced. 


Gan your profits afford to foot THIS bill? 


It’s a dangerous habit to accept ALL of today’s 
higher costs. For many controllable costs can be 
profitably reduced by simplifying systems and 
procedures throughout your business. 


2 Expediting and delivery follow-up has become 
automatic through the use of Visible Tip follow- 
up folders. More time and money saved! 


3 Point-of-use record protection has combined rec- 
ord safety with operating efficiency. 
Whether your costs are high insales...inventory ... 
production . . . or ledger . . . Remington Rand sim- 
plified systems can pay you extra savings by reduc- 
ing controllable costs. For our free 96-page systems 
analysis, Graph-A-Matic Management Control, 
write Systems Division, 315 Fourth Ave., N Y 10. 


Reminglon Road 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 























A third factor is that we have 
stopped producing to meet definite 
price markets. We may have to re- 
turn to a more careful appraisal 
of markets to determine what can 
be sold at certain price levels, and 
produce accordingly. Prior to the 
war, many manufacturers scaled 
all production to meet certain well- 
known price brackets. With the 
war, and OPA, and rising incomes, 
they produced at high costs and 
priced accordingly. The public, in 
its eagerness to buy, said, “Wrap 
it up,” before it looked at the price 
tag. We are looking at price tags 
first today. 

What may happen to an indus- 
try can be seen from a glance at 
the ball point pen business. A year 
ago ball point pen factories were 
beehives of production. Prices 
started at better than $10, and 
demand was outdistancing supply. 
Today many advertisements offer 
ball point pens at $2.59 on down to 
less than $1.00. Even though the 
well-established, standard makes 
of pens are still selling, the price 
weakness of ball point pens hangs 
as a threat over the entire market. 

Which brings us to a fourth 
factor. How many marginal, new, 
or potentially weak producers exist 
in an industry? Will they cut 
prices at the first sign of danger, 
run for cover, and weaken the en- 
tire price structure in a_ given 
market overnight? Every estab- 
lished manufacturer needs to know 
just what this phase of the price 
structure in his industry is at all 
times. A small group of producers 
with inadequate working capital, 
heavy inventories, goods in pro- 
cess, or finished goods in ware- 
houses or in the hands of distribu- 
tors, can quickly become panic- 
stricken and begin unloading at 
ruinous prices. 

A fifth and important factor is 
buyer psychology resulting from 
the avalanche of talk and writing 
about higher prices, and the need 
for price reductions. How much 
has this talk changed buyer and 
consumer attitudes? Has it caused 
them to postpone buying? As Paul 
Hoffman, of CED and Studebaker, 
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has repeatedly pointed out, the 
higher our standard of living be- 
comes, the easier it is to postpone 
buying of all but necessities. 

It is plain that millions of people 
today are enjoying a higher stand- 
ard of living than ever before. To 
put it bluntly, many people are 
buying luxuries, higher-priced 
goods, and more things than they 
could ever afford in the past. While 
they will be reluctant to give up 
this higher standard of living, the 
truth is, they have 
customed to it only a few years 
and will quickly return to a lower 
scale of living if frightened. 

Now we come to one more factor 
which is worth considering here. 
Would a price adjustment, reduc- 
tion, or readjustment increase 
good-will, guard against a loss in 


been ac- 


buying power, and help assure con- 
tinued high-level buying? This is 
something each producer can de- 
cide only in the light of most com- 
plete and accurate knowledge of 
conditions in his industry. 

Ford’s, International Har- 
vester’s, and Chrysler’s announce- 
ments of price reductions brought 
them much favorable comment and 
good-will. While it is difficult to 
put a cash-register value on such 
good-will, it is worth careful study. 
In any industry where a price re- 
duction announcement would be 
greeted with cheers from distribu- 
tors, dealers, and consumers alike, 
such a course may be worth con- 
sidering, especially if a carefully 
worked-out plan is followed to ob- 
tain fullest benefits from the an- 
nouncement. 

As we have tried to make plain, 
there can be no general answer to 
the question, “What can we do 
about prices?” Each producer and 
each business must find the answer 
itself. 

Also, we should not forget that 
announcing a straight reduction 
in price is not the only way to 
make concessions to the present 
clamor for lower prices. There are 
other things which may be pos- 
sible. Some of them we can discuss 
briefly. 

The price cut with a string tied 


to it, is one method. For example, 
announce a price cut effective only 
on orders of certain quantities an 
upward. Obviously, this is of no 
value to the manufacturer who 
cannot handle increased 
But to producers who may have 


idle machines this plan may lhe 


volume. 


helpful. 

The price reduction on higher- 
priced models is another plan. it 
is too obvious to need further coi- 
ment here, and is mentioned just 
to get it on the record. 

Another form of price conces- 
sion is improved quality. In thie 
case of the manufacturer with four 
grades of merchandise, for 
example, it may be possible io 
eliminate the lowest quality and 
step down prices one grade, leav- 
ing only three grades instead of 
four, with the top grade selling at 
the former Number Two grade 
price, and so on. 

Other forms of price conces- 
sions are: Better service, better de- 
liveries, better packing, higher 
prices on trade-ins, and similar 
devices. What each manufacturer 
must decide is whether a straiglit 
price reduction would be better, in 
the long run, than any of these 
half-way measures. 

Certainly, the present price dis- 
cussion cannot be laughed off by 
business. A strong movement, with 
heavy pressure behind it, has be- 
gun. It may not stop short of a 
downward trend or leveling off of 
prices. Every manufacturer needs 
to put prices on top of every 
policy-making activity, to be in 
possession of latest, most accurate 
information from the field, and to 
know the true attitude of key 
buyers of his products in every 
part of the country. 

If he doesn’t, he may be forced 
into some quick, emergency meas- 
ure; he may lose the advantage 
and prestige of being the first to 
act sensibly in his industry. It is 
no time for a “wait and see” 
attitude. Rather, it is a time for 
determining a sound, long-range 
policy based on intimate, detailed 
knowledge of what is happening 


day by day. 
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Plan for Progress in Railroading 


(Continued from page 21) 


Marquette in 1946, increased 
revenues by better than 80 per 
cent—that the no-change, coast- 
to-coast service, now about a 
year old, has produced so much 
business the equipment in_ this 
service is earning more returns 
than almost any other equipment 
on the railroads. This is in spite of 
railroad opinion that there was 
not enough business to warrant 
even a trial of the coast-to-coast 
service. 

In the opinion of the federation 
leaders, there is a whopping big 
opportunity for educational work 
which will be aimed at a better 
balance of railroad revenue be- 
tween employees, security holders, 
and rates. They assert that here- 
tofore everybody has entered rate, 
wage, and other negotiations with 
the idea of getting all they could, 
and to hell with the other fellow! 

If it can be proved that labor, 
security holders, and shippers all 
require fair treatment, it is 
thought that much progress can be 
made in improving relations with 
labor, with investors, and with the 
shippers and passengers, who, it 
must never be forgotten, furnish 
the traffic which creates the 
revenue. 

More than changing the method 
of slicing the present melon, the 
federation hopes to grow a larger 
melon, so there will be more to 
divide among various interests. 

To produce this larger melon, 
the federation will attempt to 
foster many business-creating ac- 
tivities which will bring new peaks 
of both passenger and freight 
traffic to the roads to move. 

It is worth reporting that the 
railroad union groups have, thus 
far, maintained a friendly, but 
noncommittal attitude toward the 
federation. As this is written, no 
labor union has signed a member- 
ship application, probably because 
of pending negotiations for higher 
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wages now in progress or soon to 
begin. But it is believed that some 
of the union groups will join. 

The railroads, according to the 
federation officers, now attract a 
lower percentage of college gradu- 
ates than any other major 
industry. In other words, much of 
the once-shiny glamor which all 
but shed a halo around railroaders 
has dulled to the point where 
relatively few of the nation’s best- 
educated young men want a career 
in railroading. 

“We hope to reverse this trend,” 
explains William C.MacMillen,Jr., 
president of the federation, “and 
reach a point where the railroads 
will attract a fair share of the 
country’s college men to careers 
in railroading. This, we hope to do, 
by increasing the number of pro- 
motions (above union membership 
levels) on a basis of ability and 
achievement, instead of seniority, 
which is the general rule today. 

“A recent check-up in one rail- 
road indicated that a large and 
important department was manned 
by men, the youngest of whom was 
63 years old, and the average, 
age 65. Average age of the staff of 
the Federation for Railway Prog- 
ress is 33. While we have no in- 
tention of attempting to bring 
down the average age of railroad 
executives to this tender age, we 
do hope to encourage more young 
men of great potential ability to 
enter railroading, and to man the 
management end of railroading 
with younger men.” 

It should be emphasized here 
that no attempts will be made to 
interfere with union rules relating 
to seniority. 

The federation is opposed to the 
Bulwinkle Bill, and will fight all 
attempts to create transportation 
monopolies by agreements between 
railroads. The great danger to 
railroading, in the opinion of 
Federation leaders, is that 


monopoly practices in transporta- 
tion will lead straight to Govern- 
ment ownership which would be « 
catastrophe to labor, to security 
holders, to business, and to the 
country as a whole. Thus thie 
federation wants keenest compet i- 
tion between railroads in every 
section of the country. 

It is now too early to predict tlie 
final attitude of labor or of other 
railroad managements. It seems 
reasonable to assume that, if the 
federation is successful in attract- 
ing large groups of the Joe 
Doakses who ride the roads, larve 
groups of people who own the rail- 
roads, and other groups to supply 
the railroads, both labor and man- 
agement will join to fight for 
greater progress in railroading. 

Robert R. Young, chairman of 
the federation, has been an out- 
spoken — even brutally frank — 
critic of railroad management in 
the past, and may have alienated, 
at least temporarily, some of the 
present management officials of 
railroads. He has said that one 
financial house has engineered the 
selection of nearly all railroad 
presidents; he has accused rail- 
road men of costly favoritism to 
certain equipment makers; he has 
called today’s Pullmans by the ill- 
sounding’ name of “rolling tene- 
ments”; and he has said that most 
railroad men are pessimists, that 
they look backward, not forward: 
and constantly intimates that the 
brains of most railroad manage- 
ment men are on a_ perpetual 
vacation. 

But his experience apparently 
has taught him that some plain 
speaking was needed, that railroad 
management generally, with a few 
notable exceptions, needs prodding 
and needling. That he will continue 
to be critical seems certain. That 
the group now organized as the 
Federation for Railway Progress, 
which he heads as chairman, will 
become an increasingly important 
factor in demanding faster prog- 
ress and greater improvement in 
railroading seems reasonably sure. 
because it is enlisting aid from the 
grass roots on up. 
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I: may be a typewriter key, it may be a pencil point. But the UARCO FORMS Offer 
instant it touches your business form, right then you make your first These Business 
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The Other Side of Price Complaints 


(Continued from page 11) 


smaller cut out of the consumer 
dollar than most independents. 

The great merchandising skill 
and ability of the enormous food 
chain-store operators have been 
consistently aimed at cutting the 
“take”—-so far as percentages are 
concerned—of the retailer. 

The war put an end to much of 
this sound and sensible effort to 
charge less for retail services. The 
movement must be renewed with 
even greater vigor than before the 
war. Watch such operations as 
the Gamble-Skogmo stores which 
are aiming at a total markup of 
only 13 per cent. 

Retailers can 
pressure they have at their com- 
mand on manufacturers to reduce 
prices—and this pressure may be 
wholly sound and fully justified— 
but this does not alter the fact 
that the retailer—big or little— 
who survives much longer in the 
volume field must take a smaller 
percentage of the consumer dollar 
than in the past. 

The retailer who 
that rents, overhead, wages and 


apply all the 


complains 


salaries, advertising costs, have all 
gone up is voicing all too obvious 
facts. The most important fact is 
that despite all these handicaps 
some of the country’s most im- 
portant merchandisers are tak- 
ing a smaller markup and are de- 
voting all their ability to reducing 
that markup even more in the 
future. 

This report should in no way be 
considered as advice for sellers to 
hold fast to current prices, and to 
pay no heed to the clamor for 
lower prices. 

Some of the hue and cry about 
high prices is unquestionably justi- 
fied. The point we want to em- 
phasize is that, if there is a real 
lag in consumer buying, lower 
prices, even though they are pos- 
sible, will not necessarily create 
another great surge of buying. 

Nor will reducing prices neces- 
sarily provide a solution to all 
problems of maintaining volume. 
In some lines, product improve- 
ment has not occurred since 1938 
or 1939. Where this is true, prod- 


uct improvement may be of much 


more importance than lower prices 

Where margins have been car 
lessly increased, prices will prob 
through — th 


ably have to go 


wringer, as some prices hav 
already done. 

Where prices have been set wit) 
no sound study of buyer ability or 
willingness to pay, careful marke! 
studies must be made, and products 
will have to be produced to mee! 
these markets. If high prices leav: 
the gate open, somebody will sec 
the opportunity to produce at 
prices people can and will pay. 
But we must never lose sight of the 
fact that price, without good sales- 
manship, creative advertising, and 
demand-stimulating sales promo- 
tion, is not always the strongest 
buying motive. 

Price reductions are no more the 
whole answer than is Dr. Quack’s 
Elixir of Life, the cure for tuber- 
culosis, rheumatism, female com- 
plaints, and lack of appetite. If 
the patient is really sick, he needs 
sound treatment, building up, 
nursing, better diet, and 
more than a quick nostrum. 


rest, 





General Shoe—and “How It Grew” 


(Continued from page 26) 


all of its factories have. been 
erected by small Southern com- 
munities and rented to the com- 
pany for a nominal sum. This 
plan enables General to operate 
many plants without a heavy in- 
vestment in brick and mortar, and 
it brings a steady payroll to a 
community needing employment. 
In the expansion of the business, 
its decentralization of production, 
and its insistence on specialization, 
several management policies have 
been introduced to enable the com- 
pany to maintain close control of 
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all operations, yet give a maximum 
of responsibility to the various 
executives in the plants. 

The management of General 
Shoe Corporation believes in writ- 
ten policies. In many matters such 
as employment and __ personnel 
policies; hiring, training, paying 
employees, written policies govern 
executive action. 

But the aim is not to encourage 
these written policies to be used as 
inflexible, unchangeable rules. On 
the contrary, frequent meetings of 
various management and_ super- 


visory groups constantly revise 
the company’s written policies. 
Line departments are specialized. 
There is the supply group, com- 
posed of manufacturing divisions, 
making products used by the 
manufacturing plants. Then there 
is the shoe manufacturing group 
which is responsible for the man- 
agement of the manufacturing 
plants. The distribution group in- 
cludes various sales divisions, eac! 
covering a different type of prod- 
uct for distribution to retailers. 
The retail group covers the opera- 
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tion of the company-owned retail 
stores; and the intercontinental 
group is responsible for the man- 
agement of the foreign operation 
in Mexico and Peru, and the ex- 
port-import business. 

Four staff departments, in ad- 
dition to the line groups just 
described, handle industrial rela- 
tions, purchasing, central office, 
and control. 

As an example of this control 
method, Madison Wigginton is 
assistant to the president and as- 
sistant director of distribution. It 
is his function to gather and com- 
pile sales records and to furnish 
the president with current facts 
which show the trend of sales. 

One of his activities is the prepa- 
ration of reports on sales results, 
which show: The number of towns 
of 2,500 or more population in 
each salesman’s territory; the 
number of barren towns (towns in 
which there are no accounts) ; the 
number of active accounts; the 
active accounts not called on; the 
active accounts called on, but not 
sold 24 pairs; the accounts which 
bought 24 pairs or more; new ac- 
counts; prospects on file; pros- 
pects called on; total calls per 
week ; total days worked ; and con- 
siderable other control information 
which gives the distribution group 
and the top management a rather 
complete picture of sales results. 

In industrial relations the com- 
pany attempts to keep ahead of 
developments in this field. An em- 
plovee handbook, issued annually, 
outlines in minute detail the com- 
pany policies, the employee’s rights 
and privileges. The first . three 
statements in the employee hand- 
book, signed by W. Maxey Jar- 
man, board chairman, are: 

Every person in the company shall 
have the right and be given the op- 
portunity of expressing himself freely on 
any matter of interest to him. 

The company will keep any promise 
made to an employee. 

Employees shall be paid as good and 
generally better wages than paid for 
similar work in the community. 

There are five other statements 
in this foreword to the employee 
handbook which put the company’s 
employment policy on record for 
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every employee to read and under- 
stand. 

In another book, called General 
Shoe—a Good Place to Work, 
there is a complete outline of the 
company’s relationships with em- 
ployees, descriptions of various 
employee activities and employee 
benefits. The book explains the role 
of the personnel man, describes the 
foreman’s advisory committee, tells 
about vacation and holiday pay, 
group insurance, hospitalization 
and sick benefits, the retirement 
plan, opportunities to buy General 
Shoe stock. 

The same booklet carries a brief 
biographical sketch of every officer 
and director of the company, 
usually ending with a statement 
concerning each individual’s reli- 
gious affiliations. It also describes 
the junior board of directors, the 
company’s various athletic clubs, 
glee clubs, employee picnics, and 
get-togethers. The suggestion sys- 
tem and the credit union are fully 
covered. 

The company is proud of the 
records of its officers and directors. 
Henry White Boyd, Jr., until 
recently treasurer, and since March 
1947, president of the company, 
came to General Shoe in 1931 as 
an office worker. Vice President 
E. T. Bumpous started as a sales- 
man in 1929, and is now general 
sales manager and in charge of ad- 
vertising for all the men’s shoe 
divisions. 

Vice President and Secretary 
J. P. Saunders began as a clerk in 
the purchasing department; 
worked in the cost department ; 
became assistant vice president, 
then vice president. With a few 
notable exceptions, the top men in 
the company gained all their shoe 
experience with General Shoe. 

In the chronology of the com- 
pany we have listed its moves and 
expansion up to 1940. In that 
year it opened a cut-sole factory 
and the Hehenwald juvenile fac- 
tory. In 1941, 10,000 square feet 
of space was added to the factory 
at Cowan, and the company sold 
$2,500,000 of debentures. 

In 1942, the company acquired 


controlling interest in the two 
Mexican companies, and a year 
later purchased the Gadi Com- 
pany and began the manufacture 
of handbags in the first plant at 
Nashville. The Whitehall Tan- 
nery was purchased from Eagle- 
Ottawa Leather Company; the 
first woman’s retail store (Holi- 
day) was opened, and $5,000,000 
in debentures were sold. 

A second plant to manufacture 
children’s shoes was established in 
1945; a woman’s shoe plant was 
opened at McMinville ; and a men’s 
work-shoe plant at Huntsville, 
Alabama. 

In 1946, an additional men’s 
shoe plant was started at Waynes- 
boro, Alabama; the Carrolton, 
Georgia, women’s plant was 
opened ; and still another plant for 
women’s shoes was started at Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. Construction was 
begun on a_ 100,000-square-foot 
plant for sole-cutting. 

Other construction is being plan- 
ned, and will be carried out as 
materials become available. New 
retail stores are also projected. 

As of the end of 1946, 58 per 
cent of the company’s production 
was on men’s shoes, 28 per cent on 
women’s shoes, and 14 per cent on 
children’s shoes. The company’s 
shoes are practically all in the 
medium-price range. With this 
wide variety of shoes in the volume 
price ranges, the company has a 
three-way distribution plan, de- 
signed to increase stability and to 
maintain a sales level which will 
create steady employment of its 
people. Sales are made to inde- 
pendent retailers, through its own 
retail stores, and to the mass mer- 
chandisers such as the mail-order 
houses and national chains. 

How well the early policies of 
the company have been maintained 
may be seen from the fact that, at 
the end of the fiscal year in 1946, 
there was a ratio of current assets 
to liabilities of 13.53 to 1; and the 
ratio of net sales to total inven- 
tories was 7.64 to 1—maintaining 
two of the company’s earliest 
policies of financial conservatism 
and rapid turnover. 
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Sundstrand Accounting Machine 





Accountants and business executives tell us that speed and 
flexibility are just two of Sundstrand’s many outstanding 
advantages. 

An operator posting accounts receivable, for example, 
can change to posting accounts payable, stock records, 
or any other application . . . in just a few seconds. She 
simply inserts a different control plate in the machine. 


This plate governs the machine’s many automatic opera- 
tions . . . tells it what to do and when to do it. 


Simplicity and Speed 


The Sundstrand has only 10 figure keys. Operation is 
simple. . . fast . . . easy. No long training period for 
operators. Even untrained personnel acquire speed and 
proficiency after just a few hours’ practice. 


With Sundstrand, the burden of the work is placed 
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where it belongs . . . on the machine. Operators merely 
enter the figures on the keyboard. The machine computes 
and prints . . . instantly, accurately, automatically. 

When not in use on accounting records, the Underwood 
Sundstrand may be used as a full-duty adding-listing ma- 
chine . . . with direct subtraction and credit balance features 
in both registers. 

Here, indeed, is the machine which never need be idle. 
The more you become acquainted with it, the more ways 
you'll find for it to save money for your business. 

There’s an Underwood representative as near as your 
telephone. He'll be glad to show you where, why and how 
the flexible Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machine 
can serve you best. There is no obligation. Call him today. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines ... Adding Machines... Typewriters... 
. Ribbons and other Supplies 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto ‘1, Canada 
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No longer need you be concerned with 
the problems of turning out payroll and 
related tax work. 


Using high-speed alphabetic and numeric 
machines, payroll specialists will turn out 
for you all the completed forms you require. 
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typing fill-in material). This 
system meets all physical and 
manufacturing requirements and 
materially cuts down time and ex- 
pense in the labeling procedure. 
The new labeling procedure ap- 
plies to all KVP products, and 
every order now goes through the 
same routine. When the order is 
received for entry in the order de- 


partment, a form-topped stencil’ 


sheet is typed with the necessary 
labeling information: Customer’s 
name, address, size, grade, basis 
weight, order number, description. 

The stencil is forwarded to mill 
production with the plant factory 
order copy of the order-invoice set 
of papers. Here the typed stencil 
is held on temporary file until the 
scheduled production date. 

When the plant factory order 
is removed to begin production, the 
necessary number of labels is run 
on the Mimeograph duplicator and 
forwarded to the particular pack- 
ing point, ready for use. 

Gummed paper stock is used for 
labels, eliminating the need for 
liquid adhesives and the danger of 
injuring the products. The labels 


are duplicated with permanent, 
rub-proof, Mimeograph, hard-set 
ink that resists moisture, weather, 
and other adverse conditions. 

Although KVP’s labels are 
printed in numerous designs, al! 
have similar formats so that the 
space for the duplicated fill-in co 
is in the same position on the labc! 
for each product. The uniform « 
sign serves to identify KVP proi 
ucts, and makes a stencil shect 
printed with the design of one of 
the KVP labels usable for all labels. 

The printing or “form-topping” 
(a service of the stencil sheet 
manufacturer) on the stencil sheet 
serves only as a guide and a time- 
saver for the typist in positioning 
fill-in copy. 

This new procedure for labeling 
was first installed at KVP on a 
test basis, and its old labels were 
used. The test indicated that the 
ease of producing the labels and 
the flexibility of the procedure 
would result in very substantial 
savings of time and money. New 
uniform labels were promptly de- 
signed and the procedure perma- 
nently installed. 








Armstrong Cork Company and the National Office Management Association 
collaborated on this model all-purpose conference room which can be quickly 
changed from a directors’ room to a display room or efficient training center 
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STANDARD APPLICATION BLANK FOR SALESMEN 


Here is a model application form to be filled in by applicants for 
salesmen’s jobs. It calls for detailed information and helps the sales 
executive to form an opinion based on the applicant’s past record. 


A SALESMAN’S WEEKLY EXPENSE REPORT 


Here is a salesman’s weekly expense report that provides, on a sheet, 
size 8% by 11 inches, space for items such as miles traveled, hotel and 
auto expense, itemized sundries, etc. It also provides for the balance 
of expense money on hand to be shown weekly. 


FREE-Send 


Today for This New 
Portfolio of Time- 
And Money-Saving 
Business Forms 


A FORM FOR CHECKING EMPLOYEE REFERENCES 


This form represents an impersonal but effective method for checking 
up on references submitted by employees. It asks previous employers 
to check about 20 questions concerning the applicant's previous work. 


AN APPLICATION BLANK FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


This is a detailed and comprehensive form for use when hiring office 
and general employees. It gives not only a complete picture of the 
applicant’s past record but brings out other aspects of his or her 
personality likely to help the executive in making a decision. 


These are only a few of the forms you will find in this portfolio. Others include interview rating blanks, 
automobile expense booklets, etc. Dartnell standard forms are kept in stock for immediate delivery and 
are used regularly by hundreds of companies because they are effective in getting the desired information. 


WRITE TODAY ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD FOR THIS FREE PORTFOLIO OF FORMS 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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FLEX/IFONE 
$4450 


FOR UNIT SHOWN 


Specker Stations at 
$16.20 and $18.10 


Give orders ... get action... 
gather information . . . with the 
New FLEXIFONE! No waiting for 
operator, no dials or buzzers. Save 
Time, money, steps and nerves. 
Executive decisions are swiftly, 
clearly carried to the man you 
want — or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE conference with sev- 
eral men, each at his desk! Choice 
of several models with capacities 
up to 20 connections. 


Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how 

FLEXIFONE gives you 
Wings for Your Words. 


\ FREE... 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


oaeeaeceaen ence ae & = & 


Y 
OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
Dept. AB-17 St. Charles, Ill. 


Please send free literature as checked: 

DC Flexifone Intercommunication 

() Plant-Broadcasting 

( Make appointment to discuss our needs 











(Continued from page 23 ) 


individual jobs. Usually, this in- 
volves analyzing the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and working condi- 
tions of each and every individual 
job. 

2. Jos Rankine. The objective 
of this subdivision of job rating is 
to determine as of a given moment 
how much each individual job 
normally is worth in relation to 
others. Usually, this ranking is 
done by some variation of one of 
the following methods: 

(a) The rank-order method ; 

(b) The classification method ; 

(c) The point-evaluation 

method ; 

(d) The factor-comparison 

method. 

3. Jos Pricine (or Job Classi- 
fying). The objective of this sub- 
division of job rating is to convert 
the relationship established by job 
ranking to standard job normals 
in some consistent manner. 
Usually, this phase of job rating 
involves determining the job classi- 
fication to which each and every 
individual job should be assigned. 

Of the above three divisions of 
job rating, the second, which is 
called job ranking, is the only 
place where job analysts disagree 
radically on the method to be em- 
ployed. It is only natural, there- 
fore, that the four standard job- 
rating systems should derive their 
titles from their ranking methods. 

In any large-scale undertaking, 
there are usually a number of 
preliminary steps to be taken be- 
fore the enterprise can be launched. 
This is especially true of job rat- 
ing. For this reason, before at- 
tempting to determine the normal 
values of individual jobs, it is 
generally advisable for a company 
to develop: 

1. Standard job normals un- 
der which can be grouped individ- 
ual jobs that normally should be 
worth approximately the same 
amount of money. 

2. Job classifications under 


| How Much Is a Job Worth? 


which can be assembled the indi- 
vidual jobs of a family group that 
are assigned to the same job 
normals. (Typical family groups 
are the clerical, stenographic, and 
accounting groups. ) 

The standard job normals and 
the job classifications listed above 
are related to job rating in much 
the same manner as job rating is 
related to job evaluation. Figure ] 
illustrates this statement. 

In Figure 1, the primary ob- 
jective of the job-rating subdivi- 
sion is to determine the job 
normals and the job classifications 
to which individual jobs should be 
classified. In many organizations 
the attainment of this objective is 
a major problem. The work per- 
formed on many individual jobs 
varies considerably from day to 
day and from week to week. 

Consequently, it is not enough 
to determine the relative or normal 
value of a job as of a given 
moment. Provision must also be 
made to reclassify the job from one 
standard job normal to another 
whenever there is any appreciable 
change in job content. Otherwise, 
budgets established by manage- 
ment for various job classifications 
will mean little or nothing, and 
payroll costs will soon get out of 
line. 

This is why most concerns need 
some kind of systematic job-rating 
program. A sound job-rating plan 
is management’s assurance that 
the job normals set up for job 
classifications accurately reflect 
the relative value of the individual 
jobs assembled under the job 
classifications. 

Knowing this, top management 
can then establish budgets and con- 
trol averages. It can be fairly cer- 
tain by so doing it will also control 
payroll costs and related expenses. 

Ordinarily, once a job is rated 
and a normal or standard value is 
established, the normal value does 
not change unless the job content 
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of the job is changed. Conversely, 
once a job is evaluated and an 
actual rate or average is de- 
termined, the job content can be 
fixed and yet, because of changes 
in economic conditions, the actual 
value of the job will keep changing 
constantly. 

This means job rating is not the 


final answer—it is merely one of | 
the foundation stones of a sound | 
job-evaluation process. Companies | 


with job-rating systems still have 
to determine rates and averages 
the same as companies that claim 
they do not have job-rating plans. 

Too many companies, when they 
establish job-evaluation processes, 
tend to overemphasize the im- 


portance of job rating. Yet a com- | 
pany with the poorest sort of job- | 


rating system can still control pay- 
roll costs and all related expenses, 
provided it keeps its salary and 
wage rates and averages in line. 


But a company with the best kind | 


of job-rating plan cannot control 


direct and indirect payroll ex- | 
penses unless it also controls the 


salary and wage rates and aver- 
ages for each job classification. 


However, unless a company 


classifies individual jobs to job 
classifications with some degree of 
accuracy, and knows how much 


jobs are worth normally, it is | 
difficult to set rates and averages | 


that will control costs. For this 


reason, job rating is a necessary 
part of the job-evaluation proc- | 


ess, even though it is not as im- 
portant as some people claim. 
Management periodically _ still 
has to determine the most profit- 
able rates or averages for each and 
every job classification. This is 100 
per cent true. But then the crea- 
tion of dies, molds, presses, and 
conveyor belts is all preliminary. 
Yet management is willing to 


spend time and money to acquire | 


production dies and molds because 
it knows that with such tools it can 
produce goods on a quantity basis 
at a low unit cost. 

For the same reason, manage- 
ment should be willing to spend 
time and money to acquire job- 
evaluation dies, molds, and presses. 
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Translation: * Prints postage on envelope T Seals flap same time 


Quite acute, these Orientals 


They catch on quick . . . to the advantages of 
printing postage stamps directly on the envelopes... 
compared to the disadvantages of buying paper stamps 
which must be stuck on the envelopes. Therein lies the 
outstanding efficiency and economy of a postage meter 
.. . obvious in any language! And sealing the envelope 
flap at the same time . . . makes mailing faster and 
easier in any office, large or small. 

There are also other advantages . . . Postage is 
always available in the postage meter, can be printed 
as needed, in the exact amount needed, for any kind of 
mail . . . is printed on tape for parcel post . . . Postage 
is always protected in the meter, safe from theft, loss 
or misuse . . . and is automatically accounted for by the 
meter . . . The dated postmark, printed with the stamp, 
saves postmarking and canceling in the post office, 
helps metered mail make earlier planes and trains! 

If you’d like to know how a postage meter can serve 
and save in your office, call the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office . . . or write direct for an illustrated booklet. 


Bk -H4ERKE 
PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BowEs, INC., 2112 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in 59 principal cities in the United States and Canada 
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REX-O-graph Model FM with 
Quick-Change Master Guide. For 
high production and systems work. 


One turn per copy. 


One reason why operators pre- 
fer a REX-O-graph is—one turn 
of the crank per copy. That 
means more 
one turn copies per 
minute — 
J [ with half 
the effort 
. . Less 
fatigue, easier to work also be- 
cause of REX-O-graph’s 
smooth-running ball-bearing 
mechanism. Then you have other 
time-and-effort-saving features 
like the “lightning paper cen- 
tering device” and the “Quick- 
Change Master Guide” and 
others. 


All in all, the REX-O-graph 
Fluid Type Duplicator is your 
best buy in economical, clear 
and accurate duplication for all 
types of school, office and sys- 
tems work. 





To owners this means today’s 
best investment in modern 
duplication To REX-O- 
graph dealers it means enthusi- 
astic satisfaction for years of 
copy-making needs. 


Write today for complete details 
on all REX-O-graph Fluid Type 
Duplicators and Supplies for all 
needs. Excellent dealer terri- 
tories still available. 


REX-O-y2ap4 


Inc. 


3741 North Palmer Street 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 





Quick F igures Mean More Sales 


(Continued from page 13) 


notations on the final order. 

Copies 1 through 5 of this 12- 
part form remain in the cus- 
tomer’s open-order file until com- 
plete or partial shipment is made. 
If partial shipment is made, a 
back-order form is filled out for 
the balance. 

Copies 6 through 12 are sent to 
the inventory department where 
clerks indicate whether items 
ordered are in stock, partially in 
stock, or out of stock. If all of 
items ordered are in stock, the 
production department at Strong- 
hold will not see No. 9 copy of the 
invoice marked for the production 
department. 

If partial shipment is made, or 
if the material is out of stock and 
not available—which, in this case, 
means an item has been exhausted 
and not been rescheduled — then 
No. 9 invoice copy serves as a 
requisition, and is sent to the pro- 
duction department for additional 
scheduling. 

Clerks in the inventory depart- 
ment indicate the status of an 


“C” indicates the 


scp” 


order by letters: 
order is complete ; indicates 
partial shipment; and “O” indi- 
‘ates the item is out of stock and 
not available. 

Once an order is completed or 
partial shipment is made, it goes 
to an expediter. It is the job of 
the expediter to see that the order 
is filled correctly and shipment 
made to the customer on the date 
promised. 

To coordinate the records of 
these departments into a tightly 
knit system that provides current 
information and accurate control, 
Stronghold uses VisiRecord equip- 
ment. Four tub files contain rec- 
ords on the company’s more than 
4,000 items, classified according to 
types and sizes. In these files, cards 
overlap to show a visible diagonal 
margin at the top and a vertical 
margin at the side. A green colored 


production history card aiid an 
inventory card are used for each 
item. 

Inventory cards are printed on 
both sides to provide a continuous 
record, A card-out control spot on 
the inventory card shows whethe: 
the green production history card 
immediately back of it is out of th 
file. Cards are not fastened in, and 
can be easily removed for posting. 
Each bank in the file can hold 18 
cards. When the file expands, ad 
ditional cards can be inserted 
anywhere. 

The buff colored inventory cards 
used in this system have five main 
sections. The first section shows a 
complete production history of the 
item. In this space is shown thx 
date of material on order, order 
number, quantity, amount _ re- 
ceived, and balance due. 

Next is a reservation column 
which shows all the customers’ 
names for the particular item, 
order number, quantity, and the 
date of production order. 

Entry of an order on this card 
by an inventory clerk automati- 
cally reserves the material for a 
customer. Another column is used 
to indicate the date an order is 
shipped, the order number, and 
quantity. Along the _ vertical 
margin at the right of the card the 
current inventory of the item is 
indicated, as well as the amount of 
this inventory which is still avail- 
able for sale after previous orders 
have been filled. 

At the top of the card, along 
the diagonal margin, the minimum 
inventory to be maintained for the 
item is shown. Stock on hand is 
always visible in the vertical 
margin. If the supply of any item 
becomes low, a colored signal is 
attached to the card to so inform 
the operator and that an order 
has been put through, and ship- 
ment is due on a certain date. 

Here’s an illustration of how 
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this system works: Suppose the 
company has a quantity of 100,- 
000 of a given item in stock, and 
has not yet received orders for it. 

In this case, the inventory 
column will show 100,000, and the 
column marked “available to re- 
serve” will also show 100,000. If 
an order for 55,000 is received 
from customer A, and another 
order for 25,000 from customer B, 
these orders will be entered on the 
inventory card and the quantities 
reserved for these customers. At 
this time the inventory column 
will still show 100,000 items in 
stock, but the “available to re- 
serve” column will only show 20,- 
000. As soon as these two orders 
are shipped, the inventory column 
will also be reduced to 20,000. 

At this time, the account would 
be in balance, since the inventory 
would be equal to the amount 
available for sale. However, the 
minimum inventory for this item 
was set at, say, 25,000. By glanc- 
ing at the vertical margin and 
comparing it with the diagonal 
margin at the top, would show 
this account 5,000 below the min- 
imum and must be reordered. 





Best-Managed Companies 
In America 


EADERS of American Bust- 

NEss have nominated 219 com- 
panies as their ideas of the 
best-managed companies in the 
country. Banks, bond and security 
houses, business leaders, advertis- 
ing agencies, newspaper and busi- 
ness paper editors have assisted 
in the nominations. 

In an early issue we will publish 
a list of these companies, asking 
readers to vote on their opinion of 
the companies mentioned—that is, 
to select one company which in 
their opinion is tops of them all. 

A series of articles on these 
companies will continue for some 
time. First article was on General 
Shoe Company, whose two-part 
story is concluded in this issue. 
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TEAMING-UP TO SAVE MONEY 


Teaming up is a young American 
soda fountain custom—which helps 
us illustrate the economy of our 
Club Run system of lithographing. 
You see, with one turn of the 
press we can print up to sixteen 
different stationery items of letter- 
head size—more of smaller sizes. 
So sixteen or more customers can 
buy space on each run! 
Naturally, this gang method of 
production leads to sizable savings. 


Thus—lower prices for you on 
letterheads, envelopes, statements, 
invoices, order forms, noteheads 
and dozens of other items. 

Of course, Club Run deliveries 
take a little longer, because of the 
short delay until the run’s made 
up. But, by keeping your inven- 
tories at a comfortable level, you 
ean trade time for dollars by 
“teaming-up” with a Club Run. 

Write today for full particulars, 


CLUB RUNS BY 
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he 


REYNOLD 
—G—— 


REYNOLDS 


COMPANY «+ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
































Heder WEIWGE Zasazerne 


Rapid changes in business make it necessary for modern office management to keep 
abreast of trends and developments that will help to solve today’s problems of hold- 
ing costs down and stepping up efficiency to meet current needs. These timely short 
items help the busy office manager to keep well informed and do a better job 





 pmbenonen OFFICE Manage- 
ment Association holds its 28th 
annual international conference at 
the Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, May 25-28. As_ usual, 
there will be a display and exhibi- 
tion of office machines. Among the 
speakers already 
Frank M. Knox, the forms simpli- 
fication expert, and Harry L. 
Wylie, both of whom are old-time 
and well-remembered contributors 
to AMERICAN Bustnsss. In fact, we 
start a three-part series of articles 
on forms controls by Mr. Knox 
next month. Other speakers are 
Carl H. McKenzie, of Pennsylvania 
Telephone Company; Kenneth H. 
Ripnen; Robert E. MacNeal, of 
Curtis Publishing Company; and 


scheduled are 


several others. 
* 

IMPLIFIED LETTERS are 

one of the projects being pro- 
moted by the National Office Man- 
agement Association. The  sim- 
plified letter omits the salutation, 
and complimentary close — no 
more, Yours Truly, or Sincerely 
Yours, and no more, Dear Sirs, or 
Gentlemen. It also uses the left- 
block format, a subject heading, 
and should be addressed for 
window envelopes when necessary. 
The association is trying to induce 
writers of the simplified letter to 
banish the cliche, the flowery 
language, and stilted phrases. We 
hurl our hats in the air with joy 
at this attempt, and wish them un- 
bounded success. Most of us write 
too many stilted, cold, meaningless 
letters. There’s a lot of room for 
improvement. 


50 


george LETTER Clinics, 
which were announced last 
month to begin in Chicago, Tues- 
day evening, May 6, has enrolled 
full capacity of subscribers. One 
company which wanted to get in 
with 50 employees has taken over 
the entire course for special over- 
flow sessions to be held Wednesday 
mornings in its own offices. Of 
cgurse, this is in addition to the 
regular sessions on ‘Tuesday 
evenings in which enrollments have 
been closed. 


” 

PURCHASING AGENT es- 

timated that, by using cheaper 
forms, his company could save ap- 
proximately $10,000 a year in 
printing bills, which totaled in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 an- 
nually. It looked like a good propo- 
sition until the office manager sub- 
mitted him an estimate of the costs 
of writing those forms. Compared 
with the possible $10,000 in sav- 
ings, the costs of the extra work 
required to write the cheaper forms 
looked like the national debt. 
Within the bounds of reason, al- 
most any extra cost paid for better 
forms which require less writing 
energy, fewer key strokes, less 
generally a 


carbon stuffing, is 


sound investment. 


* 


ELIVERIES of office machines, 

equipment, and supplies are 
constantly improving, although 
some office machine companies re- 
port that, despite greatly in- 
creased production, backlogs have 
actually become larger since the 


first of the year. Foresighted of- 
fice managers are planning equip- 
ment purchases a long way ahead, 
and setting up timetables to insure 
placing orders for the most urgent 
needs first. 
* 

OLLATING PAPERS is a 

back-breaking and _ time-con- 
suming task in many offices. This 
fact was brought forcibly to our 
attention this past month because 
of an item which appeared in the 
New Equipment section of this 
magazine. We have had more re- 
quests for information about the 
mechanical collator mentioned in 
the April issue than almost any 
other item we have illustrated in 
this department for many years. 
In many offices almost everybody 
has to stop work at different times 
to pitch in and help in some big 
task of gathering papers. Perhaps 
we have at last found equipment 
to do this job mechanically 
faster and cheaper than it has 
ever been done before. 


* 
RANSCRIPTION Supervisors’ 
Association is riled about the 
low quality of office help now com- 
ing into business. In a recent release 
the association blames much of the 
ineptness of new office employees 
upon the schools. According to the 
association officers, new __ office 
stenographers and transcriber 
operators cannot spell or punc- 
tuate, do not know when a sentence 
is completed. Their ignorance of 
the English language is amazing 
and colossal. It is said that many 
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an operator transcribing letters 
has no idea at all of punctuation, 
and confines her punctuation to an 
occasional comma inserted when- 
ever the dictator stops to catch his 
breath. We would like to hear from 
others about this. We have long 
claimed that typewriting and 
stenography is the one poorest 
taught subject in public schools. 
Perhaps business ought to start 
something to see if this teaching 
can be improved. Anybody agree? 


* 
MPLOYEE ‘TURNOVER con- 


tinues at a high rate. A recent 
study by one company shows that 
the highest rate of turnover is 
among employees with less than 3 
months’ employment. If this com- 
pany can hold employees as long 
as 3 months, it has a good chance 
of retaining them several years. 
Further study indicates that place- 
ment of new employees is an im- 
portant factor in holding them 
during the “get acquainted” 
period. A bright, smart, intelligent 
girl, placed on some dull, repetitive 
task, simply isn’t going to stay 
there. Another type of girl—slow 
to learn, phlegmatic — may be 
happy in a dull job. More care in 
placement may help many an office 
manager to cut down turnover. An- 
other aid in reducing turnover is 
more attention to new employees 
during the orientation period. A 
brief interview once each week, just 
to chat with the new employees, ask 
them how they are getting along, 
if there’s anything puzzling or 
worrying them about their jobs, is 
helpful in keeping them over the 
crucial first few weeks. 


* 
LEAN DESKS for new em- 


ployees is another help in re- 
ducing turnover. One office man- 
ager writes that he never asks a 
new employee to begin work at a 
dirty desk. He has the office serv- 
ice department send a man to a 
new employee’s desk with a bottle 
of furniture cleaner. The top of the 
desk is thoroughly cleaned; desk 
drawers are emptied and cleaned ; 
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knee-well posts are checked for 
splinters; chairs are properly ad- 
justed and cleaned. If the new em- 
ployee is a typist, she gets a 
freshly cleaned typewriter, with a 
new platen and a new ribbon. These 
may seem to be minor details, but 
it is because of minor details that 
most employees resign these days. 


* 
ear o AND Procedures As- 
sociation recently published a 
small booklet telling how to join 
local chapters, giving facts about 
the organization and service to 
members. Copies of this booklet 
may be obtained from Joseph 
Covell, Joseph S. Covell and As- 
sociates, 1518 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


* 
H. JOHN ROSS, whose recent 


series of articles in AMERICAN 
Business have attracted much at- 
tention, was just re-elected presi- 
dent of the System and Procedures 
Association, New York Chapter. 
He is manager of systems and pro- 
cedures at the New York head- 
quarters of Continental Can Com- 
pany. Other officers are: Everett 
J. Livesey, Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn, vice president; Frank 
Hoffmann, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), treasurer; James 
B. McLaughlin, Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., secretary; and 
John H. Beatty, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, member at 
large. 
* 
EW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
Division of General Education, 
informs us that the course given 
by H. John Ross on Simplification 
of Office Systems and Procedures 
has proved such a great success 
that an intensive session of the 
same course will be offered begin- 
ning June 2. Readers interested 
Philipps, 


executive secretary, program for 


may write Denis 5S. 


training in personnel management, 
New York University, Washington 
Square, New York, for full in- 
formation about the course. 








HOW 10 BUILD 
RESULT-GETTING 
INCENTIVE PLANS 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


Never before have incentives re- 
ceived such serious considera- 
tion. 


Today incentive plans are being 
used: 


® To decrease unit labor costs 
® To step up sales 


® To stimulate interest of 
executives in profit making 


Often the results of incentive 
plans are far beyond expecta- 
tions. Every one of us is capable 
of doing more than we do, and 
every one of us _ instinctively 
wants recognition and to be paid 
in accordance with the value of 
the work we do. 


This organization has assisted 
many clients in many different 
lines of business to build incen- 
tive plans to fit the particular 
conditions in each case. 


Our new pamphlet, “BRC In- 
centive Plans,” discusses the 
various factors to be considered 
in developing incentive plans 
and how these factors can be 
combined to fit most any situa- 
tion. 


May we send you a copy without 
cost or obligation? Please use 
the coupon. 





BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION : 
Department No. 5AB ; 

79 West Monroe Street : 
Chicago 3, Illinois : 


Please send your free pamphlet 
entitled, “BRC Incentive Plans.” 


Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 
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SYSTEM Zap nar 


Ideas for better ways of doing a job can pay handsome dividends, as evidenced by the 
thousands of dollars paid out each year by companies that employ suggestion award 
systems. To date most of these suggestions for new and improved methods of han- 
dling routine tasks have been made in the factory. There is as big, perhaps a bigger, 
opportunity for applying new ideas that can be used to increase office production 








Detroit-Diesel model department before the applica- 
tion of display material. This department is used to 
aid dealers in adopting a balanced stock parts plan 


1. Model Parts Shop 
Aids Distributors 


THE DETROIT Diesel Engine Division 
of General Motors recently announced the 
opening of a model parts department at 
the company’s factory in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, as an_ educational service to 
distributors. 

Incorporating features necessary for 
effective parts merchandising, the display 
provides a working model which supplies 
parts, and which may be easily and in- 
expensively copied by distributors in 
setting up their own parts distribution 
organization. 

A 16-page booklet illustrates’ the lay- 
out and shows how it can be readily 
adapted. Dimensions of working areas, 
sizes of bins, recommended materials, and 
suitable merchandise displays are covered 
in detail. 

Although the model parts department 
covers an area of 1,500 square feet, the 
plan is flexible enough so it can be 
duplicated in an area as small as 1,000 
square feet without sacrificing any of the 
important characteristics. 

Sales and customer appeal has been 
achieved through the use of attractively 
colored panels that cover up bare metal 
bins. Aside from dressing up the counter 
area, the panels can be used in carrying 
promotional messages. 

Following the pattern of Detroit 
Diesel’s “Balanced Stock Parts Plan,” 
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bin openings are arranged in such a 
manner that correlated parts are stocked 
closely together. Approximately 900 bin 
openings are provided in addition to 
ample floor storage space for larger 
material. 


2. Bulletin Designed to 
Aid Sales Plans 


W. B. DONER and Company, Detroit 
advertising agency, recently began 
publication of a new monthly market 
data service, entitled “How’s Business?” 
The bulletins are intended to assist in 
setting up sales quotas and to aid sales 
management, including the selection of 
test markets and the extension of credit. 

This sales planning technique graphi- 
cally reports current market conditions in 
150 trading areas in the United States. 
The market study shows functional trad- 
ing habits of population, governed by 
custom, traffic flow, normal transporta- 
tion facilities: Geographical or political 
divisions are not used; rather it is 
calculated by the activities of the con- 
sumer or the flow of business in each 
area, 

Such factors as agriculture, carload- 
ings, steel production, auto sales, bank 
clearings, retail sales, employment; as 
well as local disturbances such as strikes, 
floods, real-estate booms or busts, are all 
used in the formula which gives an index 
figure characteristic of each market. 


This picture illustrates the customer and sales appeal 
obtained by the proper use of attractive decorating 
displays which were added to the model parts shop 


Index figures in the report are based 
on a 27-year average. Figures for 1945 
and 1946 are percentages of business for 
those years above or below normal. An- 
other column indicates the relationship 
of the current month’s business to that 
of the previous month. 


3. Decca Issues Booklet 
To Assist Dealers 


DECCA RECORDS, Inc., New York, 
published a booklet last month, entitled 
“Boosting Your Sales with Effective 
Window Displays,” which is basically an 
idea manual. The booklet contains dozens 
of suggestions for helping the dealer help 
himself. 

The 24-page booklet is designed to help 
record retailers develop _ interesting 
window displays and offers a number of 
easily adaptable ideas. 

Decca representatives looked at store 
windows all over the country to collect 
material for the booklet. The new manual 
presents illustrations and comments on 
60 effective window displays. The mate- 
rial is grouped into 10 classifications, in- 
cluding large and small windows, mass 
displays, movie tie-ins, and others. It 
points up the sales potential in each 
group and suggest ways for the retailer 
to improve his own windows by adapting 
the ideas shown. Decca has copies of the 
manual for distribution at its branch 
offices. 
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4. Self-Mailer Helps 
Build New Business 


THE AIR LINES, like other companies 
that had more business than they could 
handle during the war, are once again 
aggressively looking for new customers 
and renewing contacts with old ones. 

Delta Air Lines is currently using the 
direct-mail piece illustrated above, 
“You’re Going to Take a Trip,” to send 
to prospects and customers in each of the 
cities along its routes. The self-mailer, 
64, by 81% inches in size, reminds cus- 
tomers that now “it’s so easy to get 
reservations and it takes so little time 
to make even the longest trip by air.” 

In the copy to the left of the illustra- 
tion showing a map of Delta flights, is 
given the phone number of the nearest 
ticket reservation office. There is also a 
brief description of principal Delta 
flights and the time required for each 
flight. 


5. Wire News Service 
For Hotel Guests 


GUESTS at the Gilmer Hotel, Columbus, 
Mississippi, are now provided with the 
latest world news, thanks to a special 
AP Teletype machine placed in the 
hotel’s lobby. The machine was installed 
by the hotel management as a special 
service to guests. It is in operation at all 
times and anyone staying at the hotel 
may literally get his news “hot off the 
wire.”—Stuart Covington. 


6. New Service Offered 
Plastic Buyers 


THE PLASTIC DIVISION, of Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, recently began publica- 
tion of “The Plastics Merchandiser,” a 
monthly buying service designed to give 
large-volume buyers information on 
selected plastic items. 

Controlled circulation will be directed 
to buyers in department stores, buying 
syndicates, chain stores, drug outlets, re- 
tail hardware establishments, premium 
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supply houses, and wholesalers. Each 
month, it will contain, information on 
new selected consumer applications of 
plastics. 

It is in the form of a loose-leaf port- 
folio; each sheet describes an individual 
product, shows a photograph, tells its 
function. The name and address of the 
national distributor of the product is 
listed. 

The first issue, distributed in mid- 
February, listed 25 products ranging 
from all-plastic evening shoes, children’s 
toys, kitchen accessories, to beauty aids, 
women’s accessories, poker chips, and 
lamp shades. 


7. Methods That Proved 
Helpful at Monsanto 


HERE ARE several brief reports on sys- 
tems and business management ideas that 
have proved helpful at Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Company, St. Louis, according to 
Miss Jo Mathews, supervisor of the office 
service department. 

To facilitate budgeting and to charge 
salaries against work done in subdepart- 





ments of Monsanto’s office service de- | 


partment, time reports are kept by each 
employee and turned in at the end of the 
month. These reports show the time 
spent in each subdepartment during the 


month, and permit flexibility in the use | 


of the office service force so they can 
work in the printing, telegraph, mail or 
Addressograph division, wherever there 
are peak loads. 

Believing that a live list of customers 
and prospects is one of the most im- 
portant assets of any company, Monsanto 
uses a system that places the responsi- 
bility for live lists upon the salesman and 
reminds him of the importance of sending 
in daily additions and deletions every 
time he calls on a concern. The company 
does this by including a comprehensive 
“Sales Talk” and list of instructions on 
loose-leaf sheets entitled, “The Impor- 
tance of Our Mailing List,” which are 
furnished each salesman for his price- 
list book. 

Another system used at Monsanto is a 
manual for telephone operators, stating 
the rules of the company and procedure 
for handling the switchboard. This has 
proved to be helpful, particularly to in- 
troduce a new operator to the job and 
set up standard methods to be followed. 
The telephone procedure manual is used 
extensively throughout the organization. 

With frequent arrivals at Monsanto’s 
headquarters of personnel from other 
divisions and offices, all concerned are 
kept informed of the persons visiting in 
the building. This is accomplished by use 
of a Dittoed form entitled, “Visitors 


Today.” It shows the names of persons, | 


the departments they are visiting, hotels 
and telephone numbers where they are 
stopping, and their departure dates. A 
copy of this report is put on the desk of 
every department head, receptionist and 
telephone supervisor. By referring to this 
list an unnecessary trip or a long-distance 


telephone call may be avoided when the | 


man is visiting Monsanto’s office. 





x There are thousands of dollars worth of 
cost-cutting, money-making ideas inthe minds 
of your employees. To get these ideas work- 
ing for you is the purpose of the 


MORTON 
SYSTEM 


Much more than just a 
box on the wall, the 
Morton System is a com- 
plete, workable, tested 
and proven plan that in- 
ftegrates all departments 
in an effective ‘‘idea 
mining” campaign. 
10,000 companies 
have found that this sys- 
tem has not only quickly 
paid for itself, but sav- 
ings resulting from its 
use have amounted to 
thousands of dollars in 
installation after instal- 
lation. Won't you tell us 


the nature of your business, how many you 
employ? The number on each shift? 


























, 

« 

MORTON MANUFACTURING CO, : 
$121 West Lake Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 4 
Please send me cost free, complete details about your : 
unique suggestion system. Also free booklet titled ¢ 
“Guideposts on the Road that Lies Ahead.” . 
NAME : 
POSITION : 

— EEE __—Ne. Employees : 

©. ieee : 
. oT... _ = State : 
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As metal and other materials become increasingly available, each month more and 
more companies in the office equipment and supply field are introducing new prod- 
ucts, and redesigning and improving others. To keep in touch with what’s new in 
office equipment and supplies that will save time and money in handling routine 
clerical procedures, make it a habit to check items in this department every month 








New Machine Types Up to 
600 Letters Daily 


THE FLEXOWRITER, all-electric 
automatic typewriter announced — by 
Justowriter Corporation, enables a typist 
to produce as many as 600 individually 
typed letters or typewritten pages in an 
8-hour day. It consists of two units—a 
perforator and an automatic typewriter. 
The typist types the letter on the key- 
board of a standard electric typewriter 
which is part of the perforating unit. 
Small holes are punched in a narrow 
tape, making a typewritten record. By 
pressing a stop key, personalized data 
and fill-ins may be inserted. The tape is 
then- transferred to the typewriting unit 
for automatic typing. One roll of tape, 
250 feet long by % inches wide, will 
record approximately 25 average business 
letters, or an address list of 500 names 
at about a cent apiece. All typing, manual 
or by tape, is done on the same electric 
typewriter, so fill-ins match the body of 
the letter. One girl can attend as many 
as five machines. By flipping a switch the 
automatic typewriting mechanism is dis- 
connected and the typewriter may be 
used for ordinary work. Corrections are 
easily made and the resulting tape is 
100 per cent correct. The Flexowriter 
can produce errorless, uniformly perfect 
stencils. The machine uses two standard 
electric typewriters; is compact and 
portable. 
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Control Blocks Hold 
Machines in Place 


UNDERWOOD Corporation now has 
available for delivery through its branch 
offices a device known as Vibration Con- 
trol Blocks (pictured below). These 
blocks are small squares of aluminum 
mounted on special vibration absorbing 
felt that is so treated it cannot slip. When 
placed under the feet of office machines, 
they absorb vibration and hold the ma- 
chines in place. They are especially suit- 
able for machines used on smooth sur- 
faces such as concrete floors, tile, glass, 
where the office machines have a habit of 
creeping away from the operator. 




















Small Copying Machine 
Is Easy to Use 


OVER-ALL dimensions of the new 
Hunter Electro-Copyist is only 22 by 26 
by 16 inches high, but it can photocopy 
sheets up to 16 by 20 inches, easily ind 
quickly. The 8 simple steps required are: 
(1) Throw selector switch; (2) place 
original and sensitized paper on plate- 
glass reproduction surface; (3) close 
cover; (4) set time switch; (5) depress 
time-switch button (lamps automatically 
shut off at end of exposure) ; (6) remove 
exposed paper and place in developing 
solution until image is clear; (7) place 
in fixer bath for 5 minutes; (8) rinse 
and dry. The Hunter Electro-Copyist has 
a roll paper container, cut sheet drawer, 
removable instrument panel, dual lights, 
red scanner light. It is finished in light 
cherry red. 
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Convenience Features 
Added to Intercom 


\ NEW type of Amplicall Electronic 
Intercom System is now available to meet 
specialized needs of business offices and 
industrial plants, made by the Rauland 
Corporation. The new Amplicall, housed 
in toned walnut plastic, incorporates 
such convenience features as visual busy 
signal, individual locking-type —push- 
buttons for station selection, illuminated 
on-off volume control, plug-in cable con- 
nections, balanced line wiring system to 
prevent cross-talk. The master station 
shown above is available with or without 
handset for completely private conversa- 
tion, and with facilities for the use of up 
to 24 master stations to permit as many 
as 12 conversations simultaneously. 


Recessed Troffers Have 
Accurate Lengths 


SPECIAL K. O.’s in the ends of the new 
Guth Recessed Troffers make possible 
accurate 48-inch lengths, and permit 
lampholders to be inset so they are flush 
with the outside surface of the closed 
ends. These troffers, made by The Edwin 
F. Guth Company, fit exactly in the 
openings provided in ceilings of standard 
building blocks or tile. They are built as 
complete units, ready to install. The new 
quick mounting brackets simplify in- 
stallation and the convenient K.O.’s in 
tops and ends speed wiring. Troffers are 
available in two types—the deep types 
for 1, 2, or 3 40-watt lamps, and shallow 
types for 1 or 2 40-watt lamps. They 
have built-in attachment features for 
accessories which are available, so they 
can be added or interchanged to make 
possible the right illumination. 
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Adjustable Copyholder 
Eliminates Eyestrain 


COMPLETE adjustability of the new 
Pres-to-Line copyholder, product of the 
E. C. Heard Company, eliminates glare 
and eyestrain, provides maximum visi- 
bility of the copy in the machine. An ad- 
justable line-finder scale is provided for 
making character counts and to aid in 
setting tabulations. A touch selector 
regulates tension of the spacing lever to 
suit the touch of the operator. Its design 
and compactness permits Pres-to-Line 
to be put away in the desk with the type- 
writer. It is available in seven sizes. 


Handy Holder to 
Dispense Labels 


AVERY Adhesive Label Corporation is 
offering a new box holder for faster and 
more convenient application of its Kum- 
Kleen self-adhesive labels. A gentle pull 
on the tape automatically dispenses a 
label ready for application, without mois- 
tening. The holder makes it possible to 
dispense labels with one hand. It is made 
of cast aluminum, and has rubber feet 
to hold firmly to any surface. 


Sturdy Letter Tray 
Made of Aluminum 


MADE of an alloy of aluminum, hand- 
buffed to a mirrorlike finish, with no 
plating or surfacing to flake or wear off, 
the “B & M” letter tray is made to with- 
stand hard wear and abuse, yet is sur- 
prisingly light in weight. The base is 
covered with synthetic velour to protect 
desk-top veneers. Bottom of the tray is 
made of an attractive, durable synthetic 
leather. The trays are made by Bush- 
man-Moore, Inc., in single-, double-, and 
triple-tiered sizes. 


Stationery Rack Keeps 
Supplies Handy 


AN EFFICIENT, three-tiered, all-steel 
tray for typists has just been introduced 
by Maso Steel Products. Called the On- 
R-Off, this stationery rack is made of 
strong sheet steel, welded together. It 
has three separate compartments for 
stationery or other typists’ materials. 
The handy wire, catch-free hook holds 
the rack firmly to Maso’s tables and 
stands. The On-R-Off is attached or re- 
moved easily and keeps supplies always 
at hand. 





























High Speed Featured in 
Blueprint Machine 


THE 1947 model of the Revolute M4 
automatic blueprinting machine has been 
designed from a functional as well as an 
appearance standpoint, for the produc- 
tion of blueprints, whiteprints, vandyke 
prints, and blueline prints. It is equipped 
with either a 75- or 95-watt quartz lamp 
for increased speed and cleanliness. It is 
completely automatic; is simple to feed; 
has a double chemical applicator to as- 
sure thorough developing and fixing. 
Seven sprays speed up the washing 
operation, and it uses six 8-inch nested 
drums for drying prints. The Revolute 
M4 is made by Paragon-Revolute Cor- 
poration. 





Small Copyholder Handy 
For Many Uses 


BECAUSE it is compact and small—5y, 
by 5% by 3% inches; weight 3 pounds— 
the Rite-Line copyholder, made by Rite- 
Line Sales Company, Inc., can be easily 
carried about for any kind of copying 
work. The sheet to be copied is easily in- 
serted in the Rite-Line; upon completion 
of a line, the control bar is pressed and 
the copy automatically moves up. The 
standard paper support takes copy up 
to 10 inches; for wider copy, 15-inch and 
20-inch extension guides are available. 
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Small Postal Scale 
Is Inexpensive 


ACCURATE Parts Manufacturing Com- 
pany is offering a small, convenient mail 
scale which carries a listing of all 
domestic postal rates in the various 
classes up to 12 ounces. Its table-top 
measurement is only 214% by 3 inches. It 
is made of all metal; is fully enclosed; 
economically priced. Available in cardinal 
red, office green, and ivory. 





Oxford’s Mobile 
Deskside File 


ALTHOUGH we mentioned Oxford's 
Pendaflexer—the mobile deskside file 
made of steel—in this department in 
March, through an unfortunate error the 
wrong illustration was used. The Penda- 
flexer pictured below offers 24 inches of 
filing space; has a capacity that will hold 
up to 75 Pendaflex hanging folders. When 
the file is not in use, the closed cover 
provides additional work-top space, or it 
can easily be rolled aside. 


3-Dimensional Effects 
With New Viewer 


A NEW kind of photographic viewer 
for 2- by 2-inch slides is the Twinlenz 
Viewer, shown below, manufactured by 
Craftsmen’s Guild. By means of a new 
arrangement of optical elements, the 
viewer achieves a 3-dimensional effect 
which seems to transport the user right 
into the scene in the picture. It permits 
the use of both eyes instead of one, as 
other viewers often do. Through its use, 
salesmen will be enabled to show pros- 
pects better views of their merchandise. 
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“If we truly believe in private enterprise and want it to flourish, it must offer more 
than just the highest standard of living to the little men who live under it. It must 


offer participation, self-expression, pride of association, mutual respect and under- 
standing!’’ Robert M. Creaghead, of Robert M. Creaghead & Company, Cleveland, 
said in a talk before the Cleveland National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 





Management Urged to Teach 
Economics to Employees 


In a recent talk before a 
meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association in 
Chicago, Cyrus S. Ching, di- 
rector of industrial and public 
relations, United States Rubber 
Company, advised management 
to teach employees the eco- 
nomics of industry. 

“Industry so far has not done 
as good a job of selling itself 
to its employees as should or 
could be done,” Mr. Ching re- 
ported. “Industrial employees 
would be more concerned with 
production than they often are 
if they knew more about the 
economics of it and what it 
means to the entire country 
and the world.” 

Mr. Ching said education of 


this sort would help build in- 
dividual pride in the American 
industrial system. All that is 
needed is to furnish informa- 
tion to the workers, then let 
them pass judgment on it. 

In outlining our present 
labor situation, Mr. Ching said 
the process of legislation had 
gone too far, permitting “labor 
monopoly parallel to the busi- 
ness monopoly that existed a 
half century ago. 

“Business monopoly had to 
be smashed,” he declared. “To- 
day the labor monopoly is just 
as injurious to the community. 
Whatever new legislation is 
passed should simply be aimed 
at protecting the community 
from the evils of monopoly.” 


Booklet on Personnel Policies Sent 
To Consolidated Edison Workers 


A 36-page illustrated booklet 
is being mailed by the Con- 
solidated Edison Company | of 
New York to the homes of the 
28,000 employees of its system 
companies explaining personnel 
policies. 

The handbook, You and Con 
Edison, is intended to acquaint 


| new employees with company 


business and refresh older em- 


| ployees in matters of interest 
| they may have forgotten. It 
|» explains that those having a 
» vital interest in the Edison sys- 
| tem are the customers, the em- 
| ployees, and those who have 


invested their money to make 


| Possible the company’s growth. 


The greater part of the book- 


let is devoted to a description 
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of the employees’ place in the 
company picture and _ the 
benefits made available to them 
as members of the organization. 
It shows that Edison employees 
are paid for holidays, vacations, 
and excused time, and also re- 
ceive sick pay and disability 
compensation. 

Also listed are the Mutual 
Aid Society’s sick benefit fund, 
which is equally supported by 
the company and the em- 
ployees; the group health and 
medical plan, which is designed 
to protect and improve the 
health of employees; and the 
insurance program, which pro- 
vides both group life and other 
forms of insurance. Other 
benefits described are pensions, 


which have been maintained for 
more than 50 years, and the 
Edison Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, a nonprofit organi- 
zation serving employees who 
wish to save money or invest 
in a home. 

The booklet describes labor- 


management relations through 
collective bargaining, the execu- 
tive development program 
which fosters leadership from 
within the company, and the 
system-wide safety program to 
protect employees from ac- 
cidents and injuries. 


Working Girl Gets Tips on 
Manners and Appearance 


On the Personal Side is the 
title of an illustrated booklet 
prepared by the training sec- 
tion of Aldens, Inc., Chicago, 
which contains a number of 
pointers on dress and business 
manners for employees. 

Written for women workers, 
this booklet stresses that: “This 
business of living is an intri- 
cate one when we belong to the 
ranks of the working girl. Our 
appearance and manner are our 
biggest assets. We will want 
them to be as attractive and as 
much in keeping with our work 
as possible.” 

Broken up into short para- 
graphs with subtitles, the first 
part of the booklet discusses: 
How the working girl can dress 
smartly and correctly on a 
limited budget; jewelry and ac- 
cessories that are out of place 
in business; selecting the 
proper shoes for business; and 
the use of cosmetics. 

Some of the topics covered 
in the part on business manners 
include: “Give Some Thought 
to Posture and Voice”; “About 
This Matter of Interruptions”; 
“Never Lose Your Temper in 
Public”; “Look Beautiful Over 
the Telephone”; “Elevator 
Courtesy.” 

In conclusion the training 
booklet asks Aldens employees 
to “remember that when we 


work in a store like this one, 
we are on show all day, every 
day in the week, every week in 
the year. Customers and fellow 
employees are watching us. 
Some habits that may be cus- 
tomary in our own homes are 
not correct here—simply be- 
cause we are giving a continu- 
ous performance before a large 
and ever-changing audience.” 




















Booklet Explains 
Policies to 
Visitors 


The General Luminescent 
Corporation, Chicago, uses the 
small, pocket-size, 8-page book- 
let, illustrated at the right, to 
welcome visitors to its plant 
and offices. 

First page of the booklet 
describes conveniences avail- 
able to visitors, and the next 
two pages contain illustrations 
of the company’s _ principal 
products with a brief descrip- 
tion. Next is a list of company 
officers, with titles, whom 
visitors may wish to see. 

On the following page, in a 
message that explains company 
policy and puts good public 
relations into action, President 
Charles A. Pollak states: 

“We, of General Luminescent 
Corporation, are always glad to 
see you. If you are waiting, you 
will not have to wait long. We 
have a very firm rule in this 
organization, and that is, each 
and everyone must be seen 
within 10 minutes or an ex- 
planation given. You see, we, 
too, sell our products. We, too, 
must go out for technical con- 
ferences. We, too, make just 
friendly visits, and we, like 
you, just hate to have our time 
wasted sitting around waiting 
for someone. 


WELCOME 


GENERAL 
LUMINESCENT 
CORPORATION 





Whether this is your first 
visit or fiftieth, we want you to 
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know we art glad to see you. 


“If you have something to sell 
us, we are very glad you came. 
We often cannot buy from you, 
for one reason or another; how- 
ever, we want you to know you 
are always welcome.” 

The last page of the booklet 
contains a small map of a sec- 
tion of the city showing the 
location of the General Lumi- 
nescent Corporation. On the back 


cover is, “Come back again.” 


Staley Company Doubles Workmen 
Compensation Benefits 


Benefits for occupational ac- 
cidents far in excess of those 
required by State workmen’s 
compensation laws will be paid 
by the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Company, Decatur, 
Illinois, corn and soybean proc- 
essing concern, according to 
A. E. Staley, Jr., president. 

Under the Illinois law, com- 
pensation paid to injured em- 
ployees varies from 60 to 80 
per cent of the employee’s 
weekly income, but the maxi- 
mum income to be considered 
is $30 a week. Staley’s will use 
the same percentage base, but 
will extend the maximum in- 
come to $70 a week. 

Death and permanent dis- 
ability payments will be _ in- 
creased in like proportion. In 
announcing the company’s in- 
tention to modernize its appli- 
cation of compensation laws, 
Staley said these laws were all 
right when enacted, but that 
figures written into the law are 
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obviously too low today in view 
of present-day wage rates. 
Changes which the company 
voluntarily proposed, and which 
its union bargaining agent has 
accepted, will bring the com- 
pensation ratio back to its 
original proportions. The pro- 
gram will approximately double 
the benefits employees receive 
under the Illinois Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 


Employees’ Meeting 
Held to Explain 
Annual Report 


A two-part program was put 
into effect recently by The 
Studebaker Corporation, in an 
effort to make clear to em- 
ployees features of its annual 
report to stockholders. 

About 850 representatives of 
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the company’s factory and office 
management were assembled 
for explanatory talks by H. S 
Vance, chairman of the board, 
and Paul G. Hoffman, president. 

Sections of the report deal- 
ing with expenditures and 1946 
production handicaps were 
mailed to the homes of each of 
the company’s 16,000 employees. 


A return card attached to this 
section offered to send the com- 
plete financial statement on 
request. 

Mr. Hoffman told supervisors 
that, in addition to outlining 
prospects of the company, the 
meeting was designed to supply 
answers to questions regarding 
past operations. 


New Stockholders’ Magazine is 
Published by General Mills 


Last month General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, published 
the first issue of its new stock- 
holders’ magazine, General Mills 
Horizons. 

Informal regional _ stock- 
holders’ meetings conducted by 
James F. Bell, board chairman, 
have done much to humanize 
the company’s management- 
stockholder relations. With this 
quarterly magazine, General 
Mills hopes to strengthen the 
friendly personal contacts de- 
veloped at these meetings. 

Results of a questionnaire 
mailed to owners last fall are 
being used as an editorial yard- 
stick for the magazine. This 
survey revealed that the follow- 
ing subjects, in order of pref- 
erence, are of primary interest 
and concern to a considerable 
number of General Mills’ stock- 
holders: 

1. New products, new facili- 

ties, research, and plans 
for the future. 


. Profits, financial outlook. 


3. Current problems facing 
the company. 

. Policies of the 
and the reasons 
them. 

The company’s 
and services. 

Purpose of the new magazine 
is to reach stockholders between 
informal stockholders’ meetings 
and between annual reports, to 
keep them informed on signifi- 
cant company developments, 
and to provide a place for 
owners to express their ideas 
and get them before other 
stockholders and the manage- 
ment of the company. 

The first issue of the maga- 
zine is illustrated with full-page 
photographs, line drawings, 
maps, and charts. A separate 
section of the magazine is (e- 
voted to each subject voted by 
stockholders as being of pri- 
mary interest. The last 4 pages 
contain questions and answers 
on General Mills’ operations 
and policies. 
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fmployees of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Will Share in New Benefit Fund 


More than $1,000,000 will be 
spent this summer to establish 
the E-I Mutual Association at 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., East 
Orange, New Jersey, in an 
effort to form a closer working 
partnership between manage- 
ment and labor. 

The program will be financed 
by Theodore M. Edison, son of 
the late Thomas A. Edison, and 
will not be organized by the 
company. Purpose of _ the 
organization will be to promote 
cooperation between manage- 
ment and labor, industrial 
harmony, good-will, and friend- 
ship. The E-I Mutual Associa- 
tion will not act as a collective 
bargaining agency or as a sub- 
stitute for a union, nor is it in- 
tended as a profit-sharing plan. 
The association will engage in 
making emergency loans’ to 
members, cooperative purchas- 
ing, scholarships for members’ 


children, working for civic im- 
provement, and various chari- 
table undertakings. 

Employees of the company 
with more than 3 years’ service 
will be charter members. Each 
of these charter members will 
receive as a gift one $10 share 
of stock in the association for 
each full year of service with 
the company in excess of 2 
years but not in excess of 16 
years. Issue of the stock will be 
confined largely to the current 
employees of the company 
which total almost 3,000. Stock 
may be redeemable at $10 per 
share at the end of 16 years. 

Funds for the association will 
be contributed by Mr. Edison 
and will consist partly of 
60,000 shares of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., class B nonvoting 
common stock, and will not 
affect the capital structure of 
the company. 


Elgin Information Program Shows 
Employees How Company Operates 


A new employee-management 
relations program was recently 
inaugurated by the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company, Elgin, 
Illinois, to explain company 
operations and policies. 

A series of monthly meetings, 
known as the “Elgin Informa- 
tion Program,” has _ been 
scheduled for employees for the 
year, directed by T. Albert 
Potter, president. A different 
employee representative group 
will attend each meeting to 
hear and exchange information 
with management about the 
company and the industry. 
Speakers are questioned by em- 
plovees after each _ session. 
Minutes of each meeting are 
printed in a brochure, which is 
mailed to all Elgin employees 
and the board of directors. | 

“I long have felt that an em- 
ployee working in one division 
of our plant has found it en- 
tirely too difficult to obtain 
sufficient knowledge of how the 
other divisions operate. Often 
that employee would like to 
have a well-rounded _ back- 
ground on the policies of the 
company,” Mr. Potter reports. 

Operating under the super- 
vision of Milton Hill, personnel 
director, the administrative 
portion of the program is 
Organized so that two con- 
ferences are set up for the par- 
ticular subjects to be discussed. 
The first conference, which has 
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been termed an advisory meet- 
ing, consists of 24 employees. 

After a speaker has been des- 
ignated to talk to a monthly 
meeting, the function of this 
committee is to advise him on 
what the employees would like 
to know within the scope of 
his subject and where emphasis 
should be placed. Basically, this 
committee acts as a critical 
liaison between the employee 
and management by _ recom- 
mending to management exactly 
what the employee wants to 
know. 

The second conference is at- 
tended by 25 employees. Min- 
utes of the second conference 
are taken by 5 volunteers from 
the group. After the meeting, 
these volunteers meet with the 
personnel director to compare 
notes and prepare the final 
draft for their fellow em- 
ployees. This draft is mailed to 
their homes, bearing the names 
of all employees in attendance 
as meeting with their approval. 

Field trips also are part of 
the program. For example, 
Howard D. Schaeffer, vice 
president in charge of sales, 
accompanied a group of em- 
ployees to observe retail busi- 
ness operations. Other groups 
have been escorted through 
parts of the plant completely 
foreign to them so they can be- 
come acquainted with the func- 
tions of other departments. 


Colonel Leon Mandel inspects library of new employees’ floor 
at Mandel Brothers department store, Chicago, with the chair- 
man of the employees’ floor committee and an employee repre- 


sentative on the committee. 


The floor was opened last month 


Mandel Brothers Department Store 
Opens Floor for Employees 


month the Mandel 
Brothers department store, 
Chicago, opened a _ complete 
floor devoted to its employees 
and named in their honor. 

Planned and developed by 
the employees and management 
together, the floor covers more 
than 20,000 square feet of space. 

The floor required more than 
a year to plan and equip, at a 
cost of $250,000. It includes 62 
service units, and incorporates 
most of the suggestions of the 
workers themselves, who sub- 
mitted their ideas of what such 
a project should include. 

Air conditioned throughout, 
the floor houses all welfare and 
employee service units, and 
features a complete hospital, 
library, cafeteria, and training 
department. Floors are alter- 
nately carpeted and_ rubber 
tiled to provide a maximum of 
comfort and minimum of noise. 

The hospital consists of 14 
units, including a doctor’s office, 
2 dental offices, 3 treatment 
rooms, men’s and women’s 
wards, an emergency room for 
customers, “silent” rooms for 
men and women employees, and 
a 2-room chiropody depart- 
ment. The floors are marblette 
except for the “silent” rooms 
which are rubber tiled for ad- 
ditional quiet. 

The cafeteria is a completely 
modern unit equipped to serve 
400 persons. Designed for a 
rapid service turnover, the 


Last 


cafeteria includes a soda foun- 
tain and snack bar. The L- 
shaped service counters are of 
tile and stainless steel. 

Plans for the library and 
lounge rooms also followed the 
suggestions of the employees’ 
committee surveys. 

The training department com- 
prises 3 classrooms which can 
be made into one larger room, 
and offices for the training 
director and staff. 


Notebooks Help 
Get Copy for 
House Organ 


The McBee Company, Athens, 


Ohio, has found an effective 
method for obtaining copy from 
employee reporters for _ its 
house organ, Progress. 

It is a notebook, with pages 
entitled, “Hot Copy for Prog- 
ress News,” and a paragraph 
urging reporters to make notes 
and get all the facts when the 
news happens and is still fresh. 

The Progress editor had 
found employee reporters, al- 
though willing, had — short 
memories. Reporters are urged 
to keep the notebooks at their 
workbench or desk. The ap- 
pearance of the copy being 
turned in indicates that notes 
are being made frequently. 
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Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 
Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 

weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total Pay 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 
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CUT COPYING COSTS | 


with this amazing new kind o 
reproduction unit in your office! 


7% KPECO 
PHOTOEXACT 


Copies Anything! 
Even photos and 


printed matter! 


Letters, Pictures 
Blueprints, Checks 
Valuable Papers 
Records, Charts 
Financial Data 
Reports, Grders 
Clippings, Maps 
Photo-Copyer Contracts, Plans 
$55 abinet mo {over 100 others) 
prints of an 
up to 42° 


(1) APECO saves typfng, copying, drafting 
time—makes permanent copies right from an 
original, without a stencil, at less cost than a phone 
call! Single copy, 3 min.—extra copies 1-a-min. 
(2) Prevents costly copying errors. Because it 
operates photographically (it is not a stencil dupli- 
cator) it cannot vary from your original. (8) Saves 
sending out for copies. APECO copies everything 
—including photos, which other equipment cannot 
copy. (4) Any boy or girl can operate APECO, 
“America’s most widely used amen = equip- 
ment.’’No darkroom or technical know! 
FREE BOOK! MAIL COUPON NOW 
S2en eae ens 
PAMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D67, 
Chicago 14, Ill. : 

Send, without obligation, your informativ 
20-page illustrated book on Photocopying and 
its savings in time, money and labor. 


Copies up to 
18 "x 22° 
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The following literature is of 
special interest tc executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





571. FOR FASTER, BETTER TABU- 
LATOR OPERATION. How the use of 
proper forms can speed work and save 
time for all types of tabulator work is 
shown in this 12-page booklet from 
Uarco, Ine. It displays the various uses 
of continuous forms with tabulating ma- 
chine equipment for invoice combina- 
tions; inventory control; payroll applica- 
tions; production, cost, and purchasing 
control; and personnel records. 


* * . 


572, FROM BUSTLES AND 
TREADLES. It’s about a 75-year jump 
from the first Remington typewriter, in 
the days of bustles, to the present-day 
deluxe Remington typewriter with key- 
board margin control. This attractive 
folder shows a photograph of the new 
machine and gives details. 


* * * 


573. STORAGE OF MICROFILMS, 
SHEET FILMS, AND PRINTS. After 
all possible records have been micro- 
filmed, both to save storage space and as 
a protective measure, an essential factor 
is that these films be stored properly. 
Eastman Kodak Company includes prac- 
tically all needed information on storage 
practices in its 16-page booklet. Short- 
term storage, fire protection, handling 
film, specifications for archival storage, 
are a few of the chapter headings. And 
there’s a summary of precautions for 
preservation of photographic film records. 


* * * 


574. CHARLOTTE, NORTH CARO- 
LINA. This 40-page booklet gives a 
picture story of the advantages found 
in Charlotte, “focal point of the Caro- 
linas,” and 91st city in the United States. 
Pages filled with photographs show the 
various buildings and facilities this city 
has to offer to expanding industry. Pre- 
pared by the Charlotte Chamber of 
Commerce. 
* * - 

575. THE AUDOGRAPH ELEC- 
TRONIC SOUNDWRITER. The inside 
spread of this folder shows a large pic- 


ture of the Audograph, light-weight 
sound-writing machine, then clearly pic- 
tures and describes its 10 outstanding 
features. The Gray Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer, will be glad to 
send a copy of the folder. 


* * * 


576. STARTLING NEW WAY 10 
‘SOUNDPROOF” YOUR TyYPpr. 
WRITERS. Business Machine Products 
explains, in a small folder, the ABC’s of 
attaching the Silent Sentry typewriter 
base to cut down on the noise of type- 
writers. 
* a * 

577. GETTING DOWN TO CASES. In 
an attempt to explain to the average 
businessman what management engineer- 
ing means and can do, Bigelow, Kent, 
Willard & Company wrote this interest- 
ing 20-page booklet. Five case histories 
are given which get the idea across in an 
effective manner. 


* * * 


78. FOR QUALITY INTERCOM- 
MUNICATION. This folder not only 
describes briefly Dictograph Electronic 
Intercom, but it also mentions the new 
accessories which supply added refine- 
ments. They are: Annunciator, which in- 
dicates on the master station where calls 
originate; dual call-back attachment; all- 
call paging switch. 


* * * 


579. THE TAG ADDRESSING Ma- 
CHINE. The operation and care of the 
Tag-O-Graph are told in this portfolio 
from the Weber Addressing Machine 
Company. It also shows how to set up one- 
line, two-line, and four-line addresses for 
printing tags and labels in gangs. 


+ * * 


5710. SPIN-DEX. This little circular 
high lights the main features of this new, 
rotary-type file which accommodates ap- 
proximately 6,000 cards, without use of 
hooks or slots. It is a wheel-type unit, 
made by The File House, Inc. 


* * * 


5711. CASTLE FILMS CATALOG. A 
new catalog has been published by Castle 
Films, listing many new films released 
during the past year for school and in- 
dustrial training purposes. There are now 
approximately 730 sound-slidefilms avail- 
able to teach a great variety of skills, 
many dealing with engineering and 
scientific subjects. 


* * * 


5712. SCALE PLANNING MODEL 
PRICE LIST AND CATALOG. In- 
cluded in this catalog of 3-dimensional 
models for lay-outs are some office plan- 
ning equipment, such as executive desks, 
typing desks, arm chairs, filing cabinets, 
safes, etc., built to 14-inch scale. The 
catalog is offered to readers by Visual 
Production Planning, Inc. 


* * > 


5718. QUIET WITH ACOUSTORS. In 
a 16-page booklet, attractively printed in 
3 colors, The Acoustor Company shows 
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a number of photographic installations 
of its product in use to help solve the 
noise problem. Pictures show how 
Acoustors absorb office machine noises— 
in large or small installations—at the 
source, and provide fluorescent lighting 
over the working area, thus speeding 
work and decreasing fatigue. 


* * 


5714. ELECTROMODE UNIT HEAT- 
ERS. Electromode all-electric heaters, of 
the forced air circulation type, are the 
subject of this bulletin, 45-U. It tells 
how they operate, how easily they may be 
installed, and shows typical applications. 
There are construction views, pictures of 
heaters for large or small requirements, 
including special type portable units, and 
views of installations in offices, factories. 


* 








* * * 


5715. MERCURY TRACTORS, 
TRAILERS, LIFT TRUCKS. This 
small, 48-page booklet is intended only as 
a convenient reference to the large line 
of material-handling equipment made by 
The Mercury Manufacturing Company. 
However, it does contain sufficient in- 
formation to show the proper equipment 
and methods of operation for handling 
almost any kind of material efficiently 


on wheels. 


* * . 





Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


571. Uareo, Inc., 5000 S. California Ave., 
Chicago 32. 

572. Remington Rand Inc., Typewriter 
Division, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 

573. Eastman Kodak Company, Edito- 
rial Service Bureau, Rochester 4, 
New York. 

574. Charlotte Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 

575. The Gray Manufacturing Company, 
16 Arbor St., Hartford 1, Conn. 

576. Business Machine Products, 
96 Liberty St., New York 6. 

577. Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co., 75 
Federal St., Boston 10. 

. Dictograph Products Inc., 
Fifth Ave., New York 19. 

579. Weber Addressing Machine Co., 
200 W. Central, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 

. The File House, Inc., 7916 Lincoln 
Ave., Skokie, Il. 

. Castle Films Division, United 
World Films, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

2. Visual Production Planning, Inc., 
5102 Butler St., Pittsburgh 1. 

. The Acoustor Co. 36 Pyatt St., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

. Electromode Corp., 45 Crouch St., 
Rochester 3, New York. 

5715. The Mercury Mfg. Co., 4044 S. 

Halsted St., Chicago 9. 


Inc., 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


in increased efficiency in your Bookkeeping and Billing Departments? 


Sizes and Models for all posting, 
billing, bookkeeping machines. 









@ Cut that harsh metallic sound. 


@ Reduce machine noise by 
50% or more. 


@® Give ideal, vibration-free fluo- 
rescent light. 


@ Ease the strain on ears, eyes 
and nerves. 


@ Provide semi-office privacy. 


@® Prevent unnecessary distrac- 
tions. 


@ Make for less fatigue. 
@ Improve working conditions. 


@ Promote increased efficiency 
and accuracy. 


@ Benefit the operators 
others in office. 


and 


@ Pay for themselves in many 
“ ways. 


In daily use in ever-increasing numbers, in 
thousands of commercial offices and banks. 


THE ACOUSTOR COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 















CLINIC FOR 


TOP EXECUTIVES 


Grove Park Inn 
Asheville, N. C. 
May 24 to 31 


Write today for information 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, fill. 

















“PEPPER UPPERS” 


, A New Service for Industrial Editors 


EB Editorial cartoons on the economics 
of the “American Way,” gag cartoons 





and others—a well-rounded service. Sead for samples. 


DAVID FRIENDLY « COMPANY 


CAXTON BUILDING ° CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 











| 


we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds %" to %. De- 


signed for continuous and trouble- 










WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without obligation 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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SINCE 1874 


RIGINAL: DHNER 


“THE MACHINE TO COUNT ON” 


A HANDY CALCULATOR 


Exclusive Back Transfer Device 
Speeds Up Calculations 


HERE’S THE ANSWER to 
management’s demand for a low 
priced, fast calculator. Entirely 
portable. Ready to go any place 
—any time. Keep one on every 
desk, where quick calculations 


are necessary. 


Use more machines to serve 
more people at less cost 


IVAN SORVALL 


210 Fifth Ave., New York (0, N. Y. 
Ask for Bulletin NO-53 














TYPEWRITER BASE 
DOUBLES EFFICIENCY 
OF MACHINES 


a3 
Typewriter Base 


Now typewriters can be fastened securely 
to any desk without ugly holes that mar 
furniture, yet be removed in 3 seconds for 
use on another desk. “Silent Sentry” stand- 
ardizes base of every typewriter... “sound- 
proofs” against typing racket... allows 
adjustability of typewriter position on desk 
even though fastened securely in place... 
has special cut-out center for easy cleaning 
and repairs without detaching. Get all de- 
tails today from your local typewriter 
dealer, or write us for illustrated literature. 


BUSINESS MACHINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 
96 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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FOR PROSPERITY. By 
Randolph E. Paul. The author was tax 
adviser to Secretary Morgenthau, has 
had more than 25 years’ experience as a 
tax lawyer, and was general counsel of 
the Treasury Department. It is said he 
has an encyclopedic knowledge of taxa- 
tion. After reading his book, we believe 
he has. The book begins with a brief, 
staccato history of taxation in this 
country since 1893. He shows very clearly 
how the present tax collections would 
have been deemed impossible as late as 
1939, and, at the same time, continues to 
remind us that we may have to undergo 
considerable more taxation that we once 
thought to be impossible. 

The basic approach used by Mr. Paul 
is the idea that taxes play an important 
part in our properity and that histori- 
cally we have never had a sound, care- 
fully considered, well-planned tax pro- 
gram. Always, in the past, taxes have 
been assessed on hastily improvised and 
haphazard attempts to meet immediate 
economic demands. It is his idea that 
taxation can lead us to our national goals 
of high-level employment, high produc- 
tion, and general prosperity. 

In reading the book it is plain that he 
speaks for no one group, and that he has 
no special axes to grind. His hope is that 
we can devise a tax system that will be 
equitable to all, grant special favors to 
none, yet encourage investment in capital 
goods, stimulate purchasing. He is op- 
posed to many phases of current taxa- 
tion, such as the depletion allowances to 
the extractive industries which he thinks 
grants them undue privileges. 

Many crackpot ideas which have been 
bandied about concerning taxation are 
put to rout by Mr. Paul’s clear thinking 
and his unemotional analysis of many of 
the problems concerning taxation, the 
national debt, buying power, social 
security, and savings. For example, he 
points out that if our national debt, by 
some miracle, were paid off immediately, 
it would disrupt the entire financial and 
economic structure of the nation, because 
the whole pattern of our economy has 
been woven about the availability for in- 
vestment of the securities representing 
the national debt. Without using Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s “we owe it to ourselves” 
phrase, he shows what President Roose- 
velt undoubtedly meant. He reminds us 
that the interest paid on debt main- 
tenance is paid to U.S. citizens and is 
part of the national income, and, as such, 
does its part in creating purchasing 
power. 

Because of the supreme importance of 
taxation to business, we strongly urge 
every reader to make a careful study of 
this book and ‘to use it as a reference 
work whenever new tax plans are pro- 
posed. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, In- 
dianapolis. $4.00. 


TAXATION 


YOUR LOOSE-LEAF RECORDS ARE 


LOG5-PROOF 


Loose-leaf records can now be 
permanently bound in book form 
by your own people, at minimum 
cost, by simply using LIBERTY 
Binders. No outside help needed, 
The LIBERTY telescoping self- 
locking binding post makes this 
possible. Unit consists of 2 covers 
of steel-strong Presdwood and 2 
LIBERTY telescoping self-locking 
posts. 
Any Size - Any Punching 

20 standard stock sizes. Special 
sizes to order. Post lengths: %”, 
1”, 114”, 2”, 3”, and 4”. Posts will 
extend fully 50 per cent if needed. 
Prompt deliveries both stock and 
special sizes. 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 
Standard Oil International 
Harvester General Tire & 
Rubber . . Globe American Corp 
. . Buda Company . . Aluminum 
Company of America. . U. S. 


LIBERTY Navy 


Selt-Locking 

Binding Post FREE 
Attach this ad to 
your letterhead for 
SAMPLE BINDER 
and complete infor- 
mation. Copy of our 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice will 
be included FREE. 
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536 South Clark St 
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@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 503 Elkhart, Indiana 


DO/MORE 


Send for FREE booklet, 
**PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


Posture 
Chairs 








CLAR-O-TYPE cleans 
typewriter type 
instantly. Economical. 
50¢. Non-inflammable. 
Order from your sta- 
tioner or typewriter 
dealer. 














with your employee publication. No 


matter where you're located, our com- 


HELP 


will help make your publication an effective production tool. 


pete editing and publishing service 


Complete information on request. 


ROBERT F. STONE & COMPANY 


(Established 1936) 
CAXTON BUILDING © CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 


Steel Guide Tabs 








Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seid by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
31,000 Angle Type used by Connecticut State 
Employment Service 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 605, Exeter, Nebr. 
Steel Signals 








THIS 
CARD 
OF 
| SAMPLES 
83142 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 











CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK — Used by more than 
3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as 
salesmen. A four-page form em- 
bodying the best features of many 
forms. 814 x 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Ac- 
count Forms; Automobile Ex- 
pense Books; Auto Expense 
Blanks; Salesmen’s Reference 
Forms. 
Write for FREE Samples 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publishers 


4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—825,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential serv- 
ice of 37 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg. 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES—85,000—825,000 CALIBER 
Your personal requirements in negotiations for 
better positions everywhere met via our in- 
dividual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Details on request. JEPSON EXECUTIVE 
SERVICE, 275 Porter Building, Kansas City 2, 
Missouri. 
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VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC 
TION INCORPORATED. Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 
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EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
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WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
Or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMAN, 4 N. Sth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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INCREASE EARNINGS BY MICROFILMING 
Save time, Space, Salaries, and Insurance. 
INDUSTRIAL MICROFILMING, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 
2-0326. 
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DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
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Dartnell Report No. 531 
JOB EVALUATION METHODS AND 
PROCEDURES 


Steps necessary as a preliminary to setting 
up a job-evaluation procedure in a company 
Job-rating specifications, forms, and proce- 
dures with data on preparing job descriptions 
Methods for selling job evaluation to em- 
ployees and supervisors and getting union 
cooperation 

Special features of this Report are reproduc- 
tions of numerous forms and rating scales 
used in job evaluation 

100 pages 


Price $1.50 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
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S BUSINESS slows down for some neces- 
sary adjustments there are indications that 
the best advertised recession in all history may 
have been overadvertised. Paul Hoffman, 
chairman of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, for example, fails to see any 
severe business recession in the offing. He 
thinks that after an adjustment in wages and 
prices, business will resume its upward course. 
Professor O. M. W. Sprague of Harvard, per- 
haps the foremost economist in the United 
States and economic advisor to several foreign 
governments, as well as our own, while con- 
cerned over prices, thinks recent developments 
greatly lessen the possibility of a severe set- 
back to business. “Even though industrial 
prices may not decline materially,” he said, “we 
won’t have a further increase corresponding to 
that which has taken place in the last 12 
months. If the upward movement of prices is 
checked we may go forward with a reasonable 
measure of optimism in the immediate future.” 
The opinions of two men who know what it is 
all about will be welcomed by businessmen, 
some of whom have allowed themselves to get 
into a high state of confusion over the near- 
term business outlook. A moderate slowing 
down is constructive. Most businessmen have 
seen and heeded the storm warnings which have 
been flying now for almost a year, which in it- 
self is assurance that the recession now under 
way will be moderate, and beneficial in laying 
the groundwork for long-term prosperity. 


Profit Fallacies 


Several misconceptions are responsible for 
most of the confused thinking about wages and 
profits. There is the fallacy that workers are 
in competition with employers when in reality 
they are in competition with one another for 
the consumer’s dollar. There is also the fallacy 
that wages are paid out of profits, when of 
course, they are paid by the customer. As 
George Romney told Detroit Rotarians, if 
wages were paid out of profits a business would 
go broke. It would soon lack the money needed 
to buy new tools, widen markets, extend credit 
and spread employment. The truth of this is 
found in comparing the percentage of national 
income paid to employees since 1933. It has 
remained very close to 68 per cent regardless 
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of fluctuations in hourly wage rates. Yet 
numerous polls indicate that the average em- 
ployee thinks his employer is pocketing from 
35 to 50 cents on each dollar of sales. He can 
hardly be blamed for wanting a bigger slice of 
the pie, without any price increases. The first 
step in bringing about a better understanding 
between employer and employee is clearing 
away some of these moss-covered fallacies. 
They are at the bottom of much employee un- 
rest. Isn’t it about time that American busi- 
nessmen begin to do something about it, in- 
stead of waiting for NAM, CED, and others 
to do it for them? It is a job for the individual 
employer to do right in his own shop among his 
own people. It must be done by dramatic 
demonstrations, rather than printed hand-outs. 
Even if workers can read, most of them won't. 


What—No Telephone! 


There was once an Addressograph salesman 
who used a novel approach. When he sat down 
at the prospect’s desk the first thing he did was 
to reach for the telephone, calmly place it on 
the floor, and ask: “How would you like to have 
to run this business, Mr. Brass, without your 
telephone?” Then he would smile. The smile 
was important. It saved him from getting 
thrown out. If the prospect was still coherent, 
the salesman would explain that in his mailing 
room, his employees were writing names over 
and over again, as inefficiently as if he operated 
without a telephone. The telephone walk-out 
reminded me of that salesman and his dramatic 
method of getting attention. For the first time 
thousands of business executives all over the 
country had the experience of doing busi- 
ness without a telephone, and they didn’t 
like it. Yet the strike might not have been with- 
out its silver lining. If having to get along 
without a telephone brought home to executives 
the importance of time-saving office appliances. 
the millions of dollars which the strike cost 
might not be entirely wasted. There are still 
too many executives who require employees to 
use time-wasting methods, when a few dollars 
invested in up-to-date equipment would double 
and treble their efficiency. We don’t always 
realize how dependent business is upon modern 
devices and methods until we have to get along 


without them.—J. C. A. 
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